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Program 

Friday,   May    i,    1931 

Morning 

9  to  10  Registration  of  Delegates — University  Library 
10:00    Assembly  of  Procession  in  the  Library 
10:15    Procession  to  Men's  Gymnasium 
10:30    Installation  Exercises 

Afternoon 

1  :oo     Trustee  Luncheon  to  Delegates  and  Speakers 

3  to  5    Visits  to  various  parts  of  the  campus  and  in- 
spections of  buildings  by  delegates 


E 


vent 


ng 

9  to  1 1  Reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase  to  Delegates,  Guests, 
and  Faculty  at  the  Woman's  Building 
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Program  of  the  Installation  Exercises 

Mr.  George  Andrew  Barr,  A.B. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Presiding 

Music 

University  Concert  Band 

Invocation 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Chanler  White,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Bishop  of  Springfield 

Introductory   Address    and    Installation   of  President 
Harry  Woodburn  Chase 

President  George  Andrew  Barr 

Installation  Address 

President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

Music 

University  Concert  Band 

Greetings: 

From  the  State  of  Illinois 

Honorable  Louis  L.  Emmerson 
Governor  of  Illinois 

From  the  University  World 

Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

From  State  Universities 

Lotus  Delta  Coffman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

From  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

Charles  Henry  Rammelkamp,  Ph.D. 

President  of  Illinois  College 

From  the  University  of  Illinois  Faculty 

James  Wilford  Garner,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
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Greetings  (Continued): 

From  the  Alumni 

Frank  Hotchkiss  McKelvey,  B.S. 

Class  of  1907 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association 

From  the  Student  Body 

Vernon  Leslie  Kretschmer 

Class  of  1 93 1 
President  of  the  Student  Council 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Dean  Eugene  Davenport 
Professor  Evarts  Boutell  Greene 
President  Charles  Henry  Rammelkamp 
Professor  Arthur  Newell  Talbot 

Benediction 

Bishop  John  Chanler  White 
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Processional 

The  exercises  of  the  installation  of  Doctor  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase  as  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  began  with  a  procession  of  the  delegates  from 
various  institutions  and  organizations  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
State  officials  of  Illinois,  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  which  assembled  in  the  Library  building 
and  which  marched  to  the  Gymnasium  where  the 
exercises  were  held. 

The  order  of  the  procession: 

The  University  of  Illinois  Band. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Exercises. 

The  Presidential  Party. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Former  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

State  Officials  of  Illinois. 

Delegates  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Delegates  of  Learned  Societies  and  Educational 
and  Professional  Organizations. 

The  University  Faculty. 

Alumni  of  the  University. 
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Introduction 


President  George  Andrew  Barr: 

These  exercises  of  the  installation  of  the 
sixth  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  be  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend John  Chanler  White,  Bishop  of  Spring- 
field. 
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Invocation 

Bishop  John  Chanler  White: 

Be  graciously  pleased,  O  Heavenly  Father,  to  be  with 
us  in  this  glad  gathering.  Regard  we  pray  Thee  the 
interests  of  our  beloved  State.  Where  it  is  wrong, 
right  it;  where  it  is  corrupt,  purify  it;  where  it  is  in 
danger,  shield  it.  Grant  to  its  people  a  vision  of  right- 
eousness and  the  power  to  make  it  a  living  force  in  the 
life  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  commend  this  whole 
nation  to  Thy  merciful  care,  that  being  guided  by  Thy 
Providence  we  may  dwell  secure  in  Thy  peace.  Grant 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do 
Thy  Will.  Bless  our  land  with  honorable  industry, 
sound  learning  and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord  and  confusion,  and  from  every  evil  way. 
Defend  our  liberties  and  fashion  into  one  united  people 
the  multitudes  brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  in  Thy  Name  we  entrust  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Grant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  and  to  all  in  authority  wis- 
dom and  strength,  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  Will.  Fill 
them  with  the  love  of  truth  and  righteousness;  and  make 
them  ever  mindful  of  their  calling  to  serve  this  people  in 
Thy  fear.  Grant  that  there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at 
home,  and  that  through  obedience  to  Thy  laws  we  may 
show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Magnify  Thy  Name  we  beseech  Thee  in  this  great 
University.  Inspire  its  leaders  and  teachers  to  proclaim 
Thy  truth  and  its  students  to  seek  and  find  Thee.  May 
Thy  Name  be  written  large  upon  this  institution  and 
upon  those  who  come  here.  Bless  the  youth  of  our  State 
and  those  who  come  from  afar  to  receive  instruction  that 
will  equip  them  for  life.  May  they  learn  here  not  only 
how  to  earn  a  living  but  how  to  live;  not  only  how  to 
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receive,  but  how  to  give  themselves  feeling  to  the  com- 
mon life  of  man.  Prosper  and  advance  the  work  of  this 
Institution  and  bless  those  whose  labor  of  love  is  gladly 
given  for  the  good  of  all.  Grant  to  the  people  of  this 
State  a  larger  vision  and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
for  this  school  which  bears  their  names  and  educates 
their  children.  Increase  the  friends  of  the  University. 
Multiply  its  benefactors.  Quicken  the  conscience  of 
those  on  whom  its  welfare  primarily  depends  that  it  may 
go  forward  to  its  greater  day  not  hampered  by  the  little- 
ness of  any  man  but  further  enfostered  by  the  larger 
spirit  of  those  who  have  envisioned  its  possibilities  and 
determined  to  assist  in  their  realization. 

Grant  wisdom  and  guidance,  patience  and  strife  to 
him  who  is  called  to  the  presidency  of  this  University. 
Endow  him  liberally  with  all  good  things  and  above  all 
forget  not  the  gift  of  Thy  perpetual  grace  and  favor  that 
he  may  stand  among  his  brethren  not  only  as  a  leader 
and  educator  but  as  a  man  who  lives  in  communion  with 
Thee  and  whose  heart  Thou  hast  anointed.  In  him, 
O  God,  and  in  this  place  magnify  Thy  Holy  Name. 

To  every  one  of  us  give  a  deep  sense  of  Thy  loving 
Providence  that  may  make  answer  to  Thy  many  bless- 
ings and  grant  us  hearts  filled  with  thanksgiving.  We 
ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 
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Installation  of  the  President 

President  Barr: 

The  President  of  the  University  has  received  a  score 
of  telegrams  and  messages  of  greetings  from  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  land.  I  hold  three  of  these  messages 
in  my  hand.  I  am  going  to  read  them.  The  first  one  is 
from  Secretary  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States,  and  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  University.  "Greatly  appreciate  your  interest 
in  my  plans  but  deeply  regret  inability  to  be  present  on 
May  i.  My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  the  inauguration  of  President  Chase.  Your 
University  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  influence 
American  life.  I  am  confident  that  the  administration 
of  President  Chase  will  be  outstanding  in  every  way." 
Signed  by  Secretary  Wilbur.  We  expected  to  have 
Secretary  Wilbur  here  as  one  of  our  distinguished  guests 
this  morning. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  "I  am 
very  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  your 
inauguration  as  President  of  our  State  University  to- 
morrow. I  extend  to  you  my  sincerest  good  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  successful  career."  Signed  by  David  E. 
Shanahan,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  third  one  is  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of 
1904  of  Dartmouth  College.  That  is  the  class  with 
which  President  Chase  graduated  from  Dartmouth. 
"Class  of  1904  sends  congratulations  and  best  wishes  on 
your  inauguration."  Signed  by  Harry  E.  Johnson, 
Secretary. 

In  addition  to  those,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  messages  and  telegrams  that  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  read. 

We  are  very  glad  today  to  welcome  this  distinguished 
gathering  of  educators,  delegates,  visitors,  and  friends  of 
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the  University  to  these  installation  exercises.  This  occa- 
sion is  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity. We  have  had  five  presidents  and  regents  and  one 
acting  regent  during  the  history  of  the  University.  They 
have  all  been  great  leaders  and  each  has  done  his  full 
part  in  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  this  institution. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  friends  of  the  University 
are  exceedingly  happy  today  in  the  installation  of  Pres- 
ident Chase  as  our  sixth  President.  He  came  to  us  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago  from  our  sister  University  of 
North  Carolina.  When  he  came  we  received  him  with 
confidence.  After  working  with  him  for  a  little  less  than 
a  year,  we  publicly  install  him  today  with  assurance  and 
pride.  He  has  already  demonstrated  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  University  has  been  placed  in  good  hands, 
and  we  know  that  its  work  will  be  carried  on  under  his 
direction  with  adequate  success.  It  now  becomes  my 
pleasant  privilege  to  formally  install  him  as  President 
of  the  University. 

Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  I  now  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  declare  in 
this  public  and  formal  way  that  by  the  action  of  that 
Board  you  have  become  the  sixth  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  per- 
taining to  that  office. 
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Installation  Address 

President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  oppor- 
tunity that  I  respond,  Mr.  President,  to  your  formal 
words  of  induction  into  this  high  office.  The  history  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  is  so  distinguished,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  before  it  so  vast,  that  one  is  sobered  at 
such  a  moment  by  the  task  that  confronts  him. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  not,  as  universities  go, 
an  old  institution.  Incorporated  in  1867  as  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  in  response  to  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  it  was  opened  in  1868  with  a 
Regent,  two  professors,  and  fifty  students.  These  busy 
professors  gave  instruction  in  five  departments:  agri- 
culture, polytechnics,  military,  chemistry  and  natural 
science,  and  general  science  and  literature.  In  March, 
1870,  the  trustees  voted  to  admit  women  as  students, 
and  twenty-four  entered  sixty  years  ago  this  fall.  In 
1877  the  University  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees; 
in  1885  its  name  was  changed  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. This  is  not  the  time  for  a  recital  of  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  simple  small  college  of  those  early 
days  became  the  great  university  of  today;  by  which, 
in  a  little  more  than  sixty  years,  fifty  students  grew  to 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  people  engaged  in  teaching,  in 
research  and  in  extension  in  the  modern  complex  assem- 
blage of  colleges,  schools,  extension  and  research  serv- 
ices, experiment  stations  and  bureaus  that  is  the 
University  of  Illinois.  I  will  merely  say  that  under  able 
and  wise  leadership  its  history  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress  in  usefulness  and  distinction.  Few  institutions 
have  known  more  loyal  and  devoted  service,  none  owe 
a  greater  debt  to  those  whose  lives  of  unselfish  devotion 
have  made  possible  the  University  of  today.  The  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Illinois  may  be  short,  but  it  is 
rich  in  the  names  of  those  who  have  given  it  of  their 
best  in  unrestricted  measure. 
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State  universities  like  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
expressions  of  the  faith  that  the  provision  of  opportun- 
ities for  higher  education  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  Their  history  is  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Nation.  The  first  of  them  developed  in  the 
older  states  as  a  part  of  that  democratic  ferment  of 
ideas  that  produced,  among  other  things,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  that  brought  a  new  nation  into  being. 
In  states  like  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  they 
represented  a  philosophy  of  education  that  was  in- 
herent in  the  thinking  of  the  founders  of  the  Nation.  As 
the  new  Nation  expanded,  they  found  their  place  in  the 
original  constitutions  of  those  states  formed  from  the 
old  Northwest  Territory,  and  in  many  others  since. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  University  of  Illinois,  were  stim- 
ulated by  the  original  land  grants  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment.    Others  are  of  still  more  recent  foundation. 

We  have  never  believed,  we  Americans,  that  there 
should  be  any  sort  of  government  monopoly  on  higher 
education.  We  have  held  that  the  field  was  free  for 
private  benevolence,  for  church,  and  other  agencies. 
The  result  has  been  the  happy  one  that  institutions  of 
many  sorts,  with  various  conceptions  of  their  functions, 
have  grown  up  together,  have  influenced  and  stimulated 
each  other  to  agreement  or  to  difference.  Today  it 
results  that  even  in  spite  of  the  sometimes  too  strenuous 
pressure  toward  educational  orthodoxy  from  all  sorts  of 
standardizing  agencies  that  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  period  now  passing  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  altogether  of  one  rigid  and  monotonous  type. 

Among  all  these  varieties  of  institutions,  the  large 
state  universities  like  that  of  Illinois  occupy  a  peculiar 
position.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  real  sense  in  which  they 
are  like  all  other  large  and  complex  universities.  There 
are  many  old  and  well-tried  fundamentals  with  which  no 
university,  however  founded  or  maintained,  can  dis- 
pense and  remain  a  university.  There  must  be  in  all 
real  universities  freedom  to  teach  and  to  investigate. 
There  must  not  be  interference  from  without  in  matters 
of  control  and  policy  that  are  properly  within  the  scope 
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of  the  university  itself.  There  must  be  competence  in 
teaching  and  research;  the  determination  to  press  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  knowledge;  opportunity  for  the 
great  teacher  and  the  distinguished  scholar.  The  state 
universities  which  have  prospered  and  grown  great  are 
precisely  those  whose  states,  like  Illinois,  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  these  things,  and  so  to  assure  for 
them  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  without 
which  a  university  becomes  but  an  empty  name. 

But  states  can  only  create  conditions  which  make 
possible  the  growth  of  great  universities.  They  can  pro- 
vide wisely  for  their  maintenance  and  growth,  provide 
responsible  boards  of  control  to  supervise  them  and 
make  possible  conditions  of  financial  and  intellectual 
security  which  attract  and  hold  men  and  women  of 
quality  and  distinction.  But  these  things  do  not  neces- 
sarily create  great  institutions.  Greatness  springs  out  of 
the  life  of  the  institution  itself  and  from  no  other  source. 
The  responsibility  of  the  state  university  toward  the 
public  is  as  evident,  and  as  important,  as  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  toward  the  university.  If,  as  all 
experience  shows,  states  cannot  wisely  lay  their  hands 
on  the  internal  control  of  their  universities,  if,  as  has 
been  the  case,  all  attempts  to  utilize  state  universities 
for  personal  or  partisan  purposes  have  reacted  disas- 
trously both  on  the  universities  and  on  the  partisans, 
neither  can  state  universities  ever  conceive  of  them- 
selves as  the  instruments  of  any  class,  or  party,  or  creed, 
or  faction  within  the  state.  Their  responsibility  is  to 
the  public  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  with  a  clear  sense  of  that 
public  responsibility  always  in  the  back  of  their  heads 
that  they  must  go  about  their  business. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  discuss  here  this  morning  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  of  Illinois  toward  its  Univer- 
sity. I  am  rather  concerned  with  what,  in  this  general 
and  public  sense,  a  university  like  that  of  Illinois  owes 
to  its  state. 

Primarily,  it  owes  to  it  the  obligation  of  being,  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  term,  a  state  universitv.  Like  everv 
other  sort  of  organization,  it  realizes  its  full  potentiali- 
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ties  not  by  attempting  to  take  on  the  characteristics  of 
any  other  species,  but  by  attempting  to  realize  to  the 
full  the  possibilities  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  University  of  Illinois  as  it  develops  must,  if  it  is  true 
to  itself,  develop  in  those  ways  and  through  those  poli- 
cies which  are  as  unfolding  of  its  possibilities,  not  merely 
as  a  university,  but  as  a  university  maintained  by  a  com- 
monwealth of  varied  and  rich  resources  and  of  aspiring 
life. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  responsive  to  the  social 
philosophy  of  higher  education  which  has  become  so 
clearly  evident  in  state  and  nation.  One  of  the  startling 
facts  of  our  national  life  is  the  sixfold  increase,  in  thirty 
years,  of  the  proportion  of  young  men  and  women  of 
college  age  who  are  continuing  their  education  in  insti- 
tutions above  high  school.  This  percentage  has  risen 
from  less  than  three  in  1900  to  more  than  eighteen  in 
1929.  The  current  is  too  strong  to  be  stemmed  by  any 
temporary  depression,  or  by  any  criticism  of  the  crowd- 
ing of  our  colleges.  Unless  there  shall  be  some  marked 
and  relatively  permanent  change  for  the  worse  in  our 
American  standard  of  living,  this  condition  will  not  pass. 
Almost  unconsciously  we  have  come  to  a  point  at  which 
the  prolongation  of  formal  education  up  to  the  age  of 
maturity  has  become  the  normal  and  accepted  state  of 
affairs.  Never  before  in  the  world  has  this  been  possible 
for  the  average  family.  In  times  of  depression  it  is  one 
of  the  last  opportunities  to  be  surrendered.  Those  of  us 
who  have  faith  in  the  future  of  America  must  look  for- 
ward, I  firmly  believe,  to  an  even  wider  spread  of  that 
philosophy  and  its  consequences.  It  will  not  be,  as  I 
see  it,  primarily  in  terms  of  vocational  preparation  that 
this  philosophy  will  manifest  itself.  It  is  a  short-sighted 
and  wholly  partial  view  of  higher  education  that  meas- 
ures its  value  in  terms  of  its  money  returns  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  must  be  measured  rather  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  a  new  and  rapidly  changing  civilization,  complex, 
confused,  and  intricate,  requires  a  longer  period  of  prep- 
aration if  men  and  women  are  to  lead  in  it  lives  of  under- 
standing, of  happiness,  and  of  usefulness.     It  must  be 
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measured  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the 
America  of  tomorrow  demands  a  citizenry  educated 
beyond  the  point  of  its  citizenry  of  yesterday.  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  other  course.  With  the  rapid  and  revolu- 
tionary advances  of  science,  with  our  new  and  intricate 
social  and  economic  structure,  with  the  often  startling 
changes  in  personal  and  community  relationships  all 
about  us,  there  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which  modern 
civilization  has  become,  as  H.  G.  Wells  has  pointed  out, 
"A  race  between  education  and  chaos."  Today  we  can 
regard  higher  education  as  the  privilege  of  an  excep- 
tional few  only  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  that  widespread 
lifting  of  the  level  of  our  social  intelligence  which  we 
so  much  need. 

I  believe,  then,  in  this  American  philosophy  of  higher 
education.  Its  consequences,  to  be  sure,  are  still  a 
puzzle  to  the  colleges  and  universities  ot  today.  Its 
manifestations  are  so  new  that  ancestral  voices  prophe- 
sying woe  have  not  yet  ceased  among  us.  Without  the 
universities,  many  people  still  calculate  its  results  simply 
in  terms  of  the  fear  that  there  won't  be  jobs  enough  to 
go  around,  and  within  academic  walls  there  are  still 
those  who  lament  the  legendary — not  to  say  mytholog- 
ical— days  when  every  student  was  fired  with  the  zeal 
for  learning.  But  institutions  are  gradually  beginning 
to  define  their  attitudes  in  the  face  of  this  problem. 
Some  are  restricting  their  numbers,  selecting  students 
by  capacities  or  by  purpose,  or  limiting  their  scope  of 
work  more  sharply.  But  in  this  situation,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  state  university  has  a  particular  responsibility. 
It  must,  in  the  first  place,  receive  those  students  who 
come  to  it  with  successful  records  in  properly  qualified 
secondary  schools.  It  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  do  less 
than  this  and  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  a  public  insti- 
tution. To  all  such  students  it  must  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  they  can  profit  by 
university  life. 

It  will  have,  therefore,  a  student  body  which  is  not 
only  large,  but  exceedingly  varied  in  capacity,  in  inter- 
est, in  personality,  and  in  achievement.     Naturally,  it 
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must  provide,  for  such  a  group,  a  wide  range  of  liberal 
and  professional  opportunities.    Because  of  its  very  size 
and  complexity,  such  an  institution  must  constantly 
fight  against  the  insidious  temptation  to  become  a  sort 
of  educational  factory  in  which  the  student  is  the  im- 
personal unit  of  raw  material,  and  in  which  the  methods 
of  mass  production  prevail.     But  our  students  are  not 
homogeneous.    They  present,  as  I  have  said,  the  great- 
est differences.    To  drift  toward  a  comfortable  theory  of 
mass  production  is  easy.     It  involves  merely  a  multi- 
plication of  general  rules  and  regulations,  designed  to 
label  all  conceivable  acts  in  advance,  so  that  all  that  is 
necessary  in  any  given  case  is  to  determine  the  proper 
pigeonhole  in  which  it  belongs.    The  way  out  is  not  so 
simple.     It  includes,  first,  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
general  regulations  should  be  kept  at  the  absolute  mini- 
mum.    It  involves,  second,  an  understanding  that  the 
various  schools  and  colleges  are  in  a  far  better  position 
to  know  what  attainment  for  their  students,  and  what 
students  are  for  their  purposes  worth  while,  than  is  the 
university  as  a  whole.     It  involves  again  large  oppor- 
tunities for  discretion  and  individual  treatment  on  the 
part  of  those  in  positions  of  responsibility.    Systematic 
opportunities  for  competent  advice  and  guidance  must 
be  provided.     For  exceptional  and  unusual  students 
must  be  given  a  large  measure  of  freedom.    I  am  con- 
vinced that,  given  intelligence  and  the  disposition  to  do 
so,  the  large  institution,  with  its  resources  and  capabil- 
ities, is  in  an  exceedingly  favorable  position  to  meet  the 
individual  problems  and  needs  of  its  student  body.    But 
it  can  do  so  only  by  a  resolute  determination  to  study 
its  students,  its  processes,  to  set  itself  definitely  in  line 
with  those  agencies  of  modern  civilization  that  realize 
that  the  only  means  of  dealing  with  the  complex  proc- 
esses of  today  is  by  factual  study  and  through   the 
experimental  attitude. 

A  state  university  like  our  own  has,  in  other  words, 
come  to  the  time  at  which  it  must  carefully  and  contin- 
uously carry  on  a  constant  revaluation  of  its  own  proc- 
esses.   We  are  not  dealing  with  a  relatively  static  civili- 
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zation.  Both  in  our  professional  and  in  our  liberal  edu- 
cation the  conditions  that  confront  our  graduates  are  in 
many  respects  essentially  different  from  those  of  even 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  another  decade  they  will  have 
undergone  still  further  radical  alteration.  The  day  is 
definitely  over  when  curricula  can  ever  long  remain 
unchanged,  or  when  methods  and  theories  that  have 
about  them  only  the  merit  of  antiquity  should  survive. 
A  state  university,  of  all  institutions,  cannot  take  refuge 
in  the  easy  formula,  "It  has  been  so,"  as  an  excuse  for 
evading  its  plain  task.  Universities  like  this,  new  as 
many  of  their  problems  are,  must  to  a  large  extent  make 
their  own  precedents.  They  must  be  judged,  not  by 
facility  in  imitation  or  by  adherence  to  tradition,  but  by 
whether  or  not  they  exhibit  that  quality  of  creative- 
mindedness  which  is  essential  in  their  situation.  Uni- 
versities today  are  not  cloisters.  They  are  instruments 
for  the  adjustment  of  young  people  to  the  complex  and 
bewildering  life  of  twentieth-century  civilization.  With 
the  processes,  the  needs,  the  problems,  of  that  civiliza- 
tion they  remain  out  of  touch  at  their  peril.  The  intri- 
cate task  of  a  university  like  Illinois  can  be  met  only 
through  the  resolute  determination  to  utilize  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  study  and  to  experiment  with  our 
own  processes.  Unsupported  opinions,  and  viewpoints 
adhered  to  merely  because  they  are  traditional,  are  as 
much  out  of  place  today  in  universities  as  they  are  in 
industry,  and  are  fraught  with  the  same  consequences. 
For  the  University  of  Illinois  there  is  still  another  type 
of  responsibility  and  opportunity.  That  is  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  its  student  environment  as  a  whole.  About 
this  campus  there  are  living  together  more  students  than 
are  gathered  in  any  area  of  similar  size  in  the  United 
States.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  young  people 
can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that,  during  these  formative 
years  of  college  life,  the  influences  that  play  through 
this  environment  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  such  an 
environment  are  opportunities,  either  for  multiplying 
and  reinforcing  the  processes  that  lead  toward  adjust- 
ment to  modern  life,  or  for  negating  to  a  large  extent, 
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by  neglect,  or  by  wrong  methods,  the  very  ideals  for 
which  the  university  is  striving  in  its  classrooms.  The 
importance  of  our  student  environment  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  ought  to  be  a  powerful  agency  for  the  making 
of  men  and  women.  The  task  of  negative  restriction  is, 
of  course,  only  a  minor  problem  in  what  is  essentially  a 
work  of  stimulation,  coordination,  and  guidance. 

After  all,  we  have  here,  not  only  students,  but  a  stu- 
dent community,  and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  that 
community.  In  it,  as  in  our  classroom,  we  are  making 
men  and  women.  Out  of  that  community  ought  to  come 
people  with  habits  of  self-reliance  and  with  a  willingness 
to  assume  responsibility.  The  task  of  the  University  is 
not  merely  the  negative  one  of  preventing  and  punishing 
breaches  of  discipline.  It  is  also  the  more  difficult  one 
of  helping  to  secure  in  that  environment  happiness, 
stimulation,  adjustment,  proper  living  and  working, 
recreational  conditions  and  opportunities,  and  the 
formation  of  ideals  and  character. 

If  I  have  dwelt  this  morning  chiefly  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  university  to  its  students,  it  is  because 
it  has  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  consider  today  our 
obligations  to  the  state,  and  of  these  our  responsibility 
for  the  students  who  come  to  us  is  the  first.  I  am  im- 
pelled to  add  this  word.  The  decade  on  which  we  are 
now  entering  is,  in  my  judgment,  critical  for  the  state 
universities.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  social  phi- 
losophy of  America  toward  higher  education,  they  are 
confronted  by  a  definite  choice.  Either  they  must  ac- 
cept the  challenge  which  the  public  interest  in  higher 
education  has  thrown  them,  and  do  their  utmost  to  deal 
with  the  vast  and  complex  problem  of  popular  higher 
education,  or  they  will  retreat  from  reality  into  an  aca- 
demic world  that  sighs  for  simpler  problems  and  less 
varied  tasks,  that  manifests  impatience  with  all  but 
superior  students  and  traditional  ideas,  only  to  waken 
to  the  hard  fact,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  the  public 
demand  for  higher  education  is  strong  enough  to  build 
up  other  types  of  institutions  to  meet  its  needs.  If  this 
is  not  to  be  the  case,  the  state  universities  must  recog- 
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nize  that  they  are  facing  a  task  not  unlike  that  of  the 
public  high  schools  when,  two  or  three  generations  ago, 
secondary  education  began  to  be  a  normal  and  accepted 
thing.  In  this  generation  the  state  universities  must 
unquestionably  undergo  radical  transformation,  as  did 
the  high  schools  under  similar  influence.  I  need  not  say 
that  such  a  transformation  should  not  be  accompanied 
by  any  let-down  in  standards,  in  so  far  as  standards  rep- 
resent real  achievement.  But  neither  can  we  necessarily 
identify  standards  of  work  with  the  preservation  of  any 
traditional  theory  of  what  education  ought  to  be  and  do. 
Our  mission  is  to  our  own  civilization,  with  its  own 
needs  and  demands,  not  to  the  civilization  served  by  the 
medieval  university  or  even  by  those  of  Europe  today. 

State  universities  must  reinterpret  and  reassess  their 
work  in  the  light  of  their  new  obligations.  They  must 
not  be  afraid  to  experiment  with  new  ideas.  Here  at 
Illinois  we  have  begun  this  year  a  general  program  of 
study  concerning  what  we  are  doing  and  ought  to  be 
doing.  This  task,  in  so  large  and  complex  an  institu- 
tion, is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  But  it  must  go  con- 
tinuously forward  throughout  the  years.  Opinions  must 
yield  to  fact,  tradition  to  a  deepened  sense  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  new  civilization.  Only  so  will  we  do 
our  duty  to  the  generation  of  tomorrow,  committed  to 
our  care  today.  These  young  men  and  women,  stimu- 
lated and  quickened  by  their  life  here,  as  they  go  out  by 
the  thousand  each  year  into  the  life  of  State  and  Nation, 
are  our  prime  reason  for  being,  and  as  we  deal  with  them 
wisely  or  perfunctorily  we  deserve  to  be  commended  or 
condemned. 

I  have  been  concerned  so  far  with  what  might  be 
termed  the  teaching  responsibility  of  the  University. 
This  is  the  first  great  duty  of  any  institution  like  ours. 
We  want,  as  every  institution  wants,  great  teachers.  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  any  policy  which  makes  of 
publication  the  only  yardstick  for  advancement.  There 
are  all  too  many  crimes  perpetrated  against  students 
and  the  long-suffering  public  in  the  name  of  research. 
But  still  less  am  I  in  sympathy  with  mental  laziness  that 
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makes  of  mediocre  teaching  an  excuse  for  the  avoidance 
of  research.  To  the  really  great  teacher,  as  for  the  great 
scholar,  the  highest  rewards  of  the  University  should  be 
open,  but  one  can  no  more  measure  genuine  scholarship 
by  pages  published  than  he  can  measure  skill  in  teaching 
by  the  number  of  hours  taught. 

A  state  university  has  a  twofold  responsibility  for 
research.  Because  it  is  a  state  university,  it  ought  to  be 
a  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  problems  of  impor- 
tance to  its  state.  It  must  carry  forward  investigations 
of  problems  having  to  do  with  agriculture,  with  the  in- 
dustries, engineering,  with  business,  social  and  economic 
problems,  the  prevention  and  care  of  human  suffering, 
the  public  schools;  in  short,  there  is  no  important  phase 
of  our  common  life  which  it  should  not  strive  to  assist 
and  develop  through  its  activities.  It  must  do  its  work 
in  these  fields  never  in  the  spirit  of  propaganda,  but 
always  with  that  patient  and  sincere  regard  for  truth 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  true  investigator  in  any  field. 

Such  an  obligation  is  fundamental  and  inescapable  in 
a  state  university.  Acceptance  of  this  fact  has  always 
characterized  the  University  of  Illinois.  Many  and 
varied  are  its  contributions  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of 
the  State,  by  men  who  have  served  and  serve  this 
institution. 

But  the  acceptance  of  this  responsibility  in  no  way 
excuses  the  state  university  from  its  obligations  for  in- 
vestigation in  directions  less  immediately  practical  in 
character.  It  must  take  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  to 
be  its  province.  The  adventure  of  pioneering  beyond 
the  frontier  of  knowledge,  of  helping  to  remake  our 
world  of  ideas  and  so  ultimately  our  lives,  is  an  adven- 
ture to  which  the  University  of  Illinois  gladly  responds, 
and  to  its  constant  participation  in  which  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  names  bears  witness. 

Thus  in  research  as  in  teaching,  the  state  university 
confronts  by  no  means  a  simple  task.  From  the  very 
nature  of  its  foundation  and  maintenance,  it  is  commit- 
ted to  certain  obligations  in  the  fields  of  both  teaching 
and  research.     In  teaching,  it  must  deal,  not  with  a 
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homogeneous  and  selected  group  of  students,  but  with 
great  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  of  widely  dif- 
ferent interests  and  capacities.  It  must  devise  ways  and 
means  of  sending  these  out  from  its  halls,  some  of  them 
as  leaders,  many  of  them  just  as  competent  people,  but 
all  of  them  better  adjusted  for  happier  and  richer  and 
more  useful  lives  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  because  of 
their  work  and  their  life  here.  In  research,  it  must 
touch  and  vitalize  the  life  of  its  state  at  every  strategic 
point,  and  it  must  also  be  true  to  its  function  as  a  uni- 
versity in  the  search  for  truth  in  every  field  and  without 
question  as  to  its  immediate  value. 

The  very  complexity  of  the  functions  and  problems  of 
a  state  university  like  our  own  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  vision  of  us  all.  There  is  no  fixed 
formula  for  the  solution  of  such  a  problem.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  the  pronouncement  of  rigid  formulas  in  edu- 
cation. In  this  rapidly  changing  civilization  of  ours, 
formulas  are  outworn  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  stated. 
We  have  less  need  for  formulas  than  for  open  and  cour- 
ageous minds,  and  for  creative  spirits.  Institutions  like 
the  University  of  Illinois  are  pioneering  in  a  new  world. 
There  are  no  maps  to  guide  them.  Precedent  and  tradi- 
tion are  of  diminished  value.  Our  problem  in  these 
large  state  universities  is,  after  all,  the  tremendous  one 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  institution  for  the  needs 
of  a  new  age. 

Set,  as  we  are  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  changing, 
and  growing  empire,  stimulated  by  its  life  and  its  prob- 
lems, is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, with  its  history  of  courage,  vision  and  devotion, 
shall  write  here  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  popular 
higher  education  in  America?  It  is,  I  am  convinced, 
not  too  much  to  expect,  provided  that  we  remember  two 
things.  The  first  of  these  is  that  we  must  be  true  to  our 
own  spirit;  that  we  shall  seek  to  become,  not  some  other 
type  and  kind  of  university,  but  a  greater  and  more 
distinctive  state  university.  And,  second,  we  must  al- 
ways remember  that  such  an  achievement  can  never  be 
the  work  of  one  individual,  but  that  it  calls  for  the  co- 
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operation  of  all  those  agencies  that  have  a  stake  in  such 
an  enterprise:  state,  faculty,  alumni,  students,  and  our 
friends  and  colleagues  everywhere. 

To  this  group,  assembled  here  today,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  they  represent,  I  pledge  my  utmost  efforts  to 
such  an  enterprise.  As  we  rededicate  ourselves  today  to 
the  service  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  it  is  with  the 
hope  and  prayer  that,  for  us  all,  the  call  of  the  present 
hour  may  lead  us  to  new  endeavors  and  to  a  future  even 
more  illustrious  than  the  past. 
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Greetings 


President  Barr: 

It  is  very  fitting  that  at  the  installation  of 
the  President  greetings  should  come  to  him  and 
to  the  institution  over  which  he  presides  from 
friends  of  the  institution,  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

We  are  honored  this  morning  by  having  with 
us  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  The  Governor  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  virtue  of  his  office.  He  is  bringing 
greetings  this  morning  to  President  Chase  and 
to  the  University,  as  Governor.  I  am  very 
happy  to  present  Governor  Louis  L.  Emmer- 
son  of  Illinois. 
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Greetings  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Governor  Louis  L.  Emmerson: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in 
these  exercises  today,  and  to  extend  to  Dr.  Harry  Wood- 
burn  Chase,  new  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  men 
and  women  of  our  State  upon  the  occasion  of  his  formal 
inauguration  as  the  directing  officer  of  this  great  labora- 
tory of  science  and  citizenship. 

Without  the  united  support  of  our  people  that  comes 
from  faith  in  the  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the 
State  University,  the  attainment  of  the  highest  results 
would  be  difficult.  With  that  support,  realization  of  all 
that  we  expect  depends  only  upon  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship which  Doctor  Chase  brings  to  the  University,  and 
upon  the  continuance  of  that  loyal  support  which  for 
eleven  years  was  accorded  his  predecessor. 

As  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  I  pledge 
to  you  the  moral  support  of  all  members  of  our  great 
Commonwealth.  I  can  assure  you  that,  within  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  our  antiquated  revenue  system, 
we  will  continue  to  extend  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  along  its 
work  to  the  highest  development. 

In  return,  we  ask  that  the  State  University  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  men  and  women  to  think;  that  it  will 
never  cease  in  its  zeal  to  further  the  progress  of  our  peo- 
ple through  its  scientific  discoveries;  and  that  its  grad- 
uates will  be  better  citizens  because  of  the  years  which 
they  spend  here. 

The  progress  of  the  human  race  in  its  ability  to  carry 
on  successfully  self-government,  in  the  realization  of  the 
happiness  of  living,  and  in  its  appreciation  of  cultural 
life,  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  leadership  which  the 
age  affords.  Illinois  congratulates  itself  that  in  the  per- 
son of  Doctor  Chase  it  has  secured  that  leadership  for 
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its  University  which  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  the 
development  of  the  youth  of  the  State;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  congratulates  Doctor  Chase  upon  the  opportun- 
ity which  is  presented  to  him  to  so  mould  the  thought  of 
the  great  body  of  Illinois  students,  that  years  after  he 
shall  have  completed  his  work,  his  influence  will  remain 
a  powerful  cause  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  State. 

Over  seventy-five  years  ago,  Illinois  pledged  itself  to 
offer  the  opportunities  of  education  to  all  its  people. 
Its  system  of  free  schools,  coupled  with  a  compulsory 
attendance  law,  has  been  a  material  factor  in  giving  the 
State  an  outstanding  position  in  the  industry,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  culture  of  our  nation. 

Those  early  fathers  of  our  free  school  law  soon  recog- 
nized that,  to  be  effective,  education  must  be  offered  not 
as  a  charity  but  as  a  privilege,  freely  extended  to  all. 
Now  we  have  gone  farther.  Education  has  ceased  to  be 
a  privilege,  and  has  become  a  duty — an  obligation  which 
every  citizen  owes  to  his  child  and  to  the  state. 

From  the  dark  ages  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
ruling  classes  in  most  countries  have  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  extending  general  education  to  the  masses.  The 
nations  of  Europe  remain  more  or  less  apprehensive 
today.  We  in  the  United  States  have  never  feared  to 
let  a  man  think,  and  to  that  spirit  I  attribute  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  almost  unbelievable  progress  which  we 
have  made  in  the  short  life  of  our  Nation.  Other  nations 
doubted  and  delayed  for  years  the  progress  of  their  citi- 
zens, their  industries  and  their  commerce.  We  threw 
open  the  doors,  extending  the  benefits  of  liberal  educa- 
tion to  every  boy  and  every  girl  willing  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity; and  in  doing  so,  we  have  crowded  into  the 
last  century  the  progress  and  the  accomplishment 
which  otherwise  might  well  have  been  spread  over 
double  the  period  of  time. 

Even  here  in  our  own  advanced  Commonwealth  we 
have  some  doubters.  There  are  some  who  honestly 
question  the  great  expense  incident  to  the  continued 
operation  and  development  of  our  great  schools,  and 
who  wonder  whether  we  are  not  sending  more  edu- 
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cated  men  and  women  into  the  Nation  than  can  be 
properly  assimilated  in  fields  of  endeavor  for  which 
they  are  fitted. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  great  majority  of  graduates  of 
our  universities  to  find  their  proper  niche  in  life,  I  have 
no  fear,  and  could  the  doubters  understand  the  great 
gifts  which  our  State  University  has  given  to  the  causes 
of  human  happiness  and  advancement,  I  am  sure  they 
would  no  longer  question  the  expenditures  which  have 
made  those  discoveries  possible. 

Those  gifts  are  written  in  words  that  we  business  men 
can  understand — in  the  increased  productivity  of  our 
farm  lands,  in  the  development  of  our  dairy,  fruit,  and 
poultry  industries,  and  in  our  State  University's  con- 
tribution to  our  chemical  and  engineering  sciences. 
There  is  today  probably  no  civilized  country  in  the 
world  that  has  not  availed  itself  of  some  of  the  lessons 
which  have  been  learned  here  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  a  word  of  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  Dr.  David  Kinley.  The  University  of 
Illinois  today  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  thirty-seven 
years  of  untiring  devotion,  and  its  great  development  in 
the  past  few  years  is  due  to  his  inspired  leadership,  and 
the  unquestioned  loyalty  of  the  staff  which  he  gathered 
about  him.  Illinois  owes  him  a  lasting  debt  which  it 
expresses  today  in  the  gratitude  of  its  people. 

May  I  also  express  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Doctor 
Kinley's  legion  of  friends  at  the  death  of  his  wife  this 
week  in  Shanghai,  China.  Her  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of  life,  her  unwavering  loyalty  and  keen  judg- 
ment, were  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  to  Doctor 
Kinley;  and  her  death  is  a  distinct  loss — not  alone  to  her 
family  and  her  friends,  but  to  the  entire  State. 

Our  new  president  has  that  same  opportunity  to  win 
for  himself  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  through 
the  advance  which  he  may  inspire  here  during  the  next 
few  years.  Ideals  in  life  are  continually  changing.  Gov- 
ernment is  being  called  on  to  meet  constantly  increasing 
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problems.  Industry  is  calling  for  new  discoveries. 
More  and  more,  men  and  women  are  needed  who  can 
think.  No  university  which  fills  the  brains  of  youth 
with  mere  facts  and  figures  can  be  a  success.  We  must 
send  out  thinking  men — men  who  will  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  life  as  they  find  them,  and  in  solving  them  leave 
a  golden  chain  of  happiness  behind. 

And  even  more  important  than  the  engineering  prog- 
ress, the  medical  discoveries,  or  the  advancement  of 
technical  sciences,  is  the  development  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  citizenship  in  the  men  and  women  who  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  staff  of  our  State  University. 
Men  and  women  must  be  trained  for  citizenship  and  for 
service.  The  greatest  sin  which  can  be  committed  here 
is  to  tear  down  faith  in  humanity  and  in  government, 
and  to  send  forth  into  our  Nation  educated  men  and 
women  with  minds  centered  on  a  false  god — skeptics, 
pessimists,  misbelievers,  who  find  little  good  in  the 
human  race,  little  good  in  organized  society  as  we  know 
it,  and  whose  ability  to  spread  their  doctrines  of  doubt 
is  increased  through  the  education  extended  to  them 
here. 

Instead,  let  us  surround  the  youth  of  Illinois  with  an 
environment  that  will  strengthen  character  and  make 
for  spiritual  enrichment.  Let  us  send  them  forth  as 
missionaries  of  light,  endowed  with  the  love  of  beauty, 
with  appreciation  of  liberty,  with  loyalty  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Washington  and  Lincoln ; — lovable,  clean  men  and 
women,  all  awake  to  the  joy  of  living,  the  opportunities 
of  friendship,  and  the  responsibilities  of  human  serv- 
ice— one  to  another. 

Again  let  me  extend  to  Doctor  Chase  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  every  worth 
while  endeavor  which  the  State  University — under  his 
guidance — may  undertake.  I  sincerely  hope  that  under 
his  administration  the  achievements  of  this  great  labo- 
ratory of  human  thought  will  even  surpass  those  which 
the  University  has  enjoyed  under  the  directing  genius 
of  my  good  friend  Doctor  Kinley. 
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President  Barr: 

Greetings  from  the  university  world  in  gen- 
eral are  brought  to  us  this  morning  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  former  President  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  an  alumnus  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  one  of  the  distinguished  scientists 
and  administrators  that  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois has  contributed  to  the  Nation.  I  am 
happy  to  present  Doctor  Stratton. 
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Greetings  from  the  University  World 

Dr.  Samuel  Wesley  Stratton: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  with  you 
today,  in  this — a  most  important — event  in  the  history 
of  your  University;  doubly  so,  as  I  can  rightfully  say 
our  University  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  Proud  of 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Illinois,  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  short  space  of 
two  generations  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  Country,  whose  influence 
extends  throughout  the  land  and  whose  contributions  to 
science  and  technology  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
all  mankind. 

The  state  universities  have  been,  from  the  first,  leaders 
in  the  application  of  science  to  useful  ends,  the  success- 
ful combination  of  theory  and  practice,  the  basis  of  mod- 
ern scientific  methods. 

Established  at  the  opportune  time,  these  institutions 
have  been  a  tremendously  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  West,  and  in  fact 
the  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  great  work  the  University  of  Illinois  has  been 
prominent  as  a  leader. 

Conspicuous  among  its  graduates  are  many  who  have 
designed  and  built  the  railroads  and  highways,  great 
bridges  and  other  structures,  who  have  developed  your 
water  supplies,  sources  of  power,  power  machinery  and 
public  utilities,  involving  every  branch  of  engineering. 
They  have  been  leaders  in  the  development  of  the 
Country's  natural  resources,  and  in  building  up  and 
operating  its  great  industries,  a  most  enviable  record, 
of  which  older  institutions  might  well  be  proud. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  engineer  of  the  great  suspension 
bridge  nearing  completion,  spanning  the  Hudson  River 
at  New  York,  and  of  the  longer  one  soon  to  span  the 
Golden  Gate  in  California,  stated  to  a  group  of  young 
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engineers,  "We  are  able  to  greatly  extend  the  length  and 
efficiency  of  such  structures  because  of  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials  of  construction,  and  the  ability  to 
test  more  nearly  full  size  specimens."  This  statement 
might  well  have  been  made  in  regard  to  practically  all 
branches  of  engineering  construction,  and  this  possibil- 
ity has  revolutionized  their  practice.  The  University 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of  investigation,  and  through 
its  research  laboratories,  built  up  by  Professor  Talbot 
and  his  associates,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  information  concerning  the  properties  of 
the  materials  of  engineering  and  their  use:  data  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  every  branch  of  engineering, 
and  to  every  industry  concerned  in  their  manufacture. 
Creative  work  which  is  of  the  greatest  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity, to  the  individuals  who  have  carried  it  out,  is 
world  wide  as  to  its  useful  applications. 

As  the  lengthening  of  a  bridge  span,  the  improvement 
of  the  design  of  a  machine,  or  the  efficiency  of  a  process 
generally  involves  better  or  even  new  materials,  every 
branch  of  engineering  and  industry  is  deeply  concerned 
in  the  things  that  make  for  the  improvement  in  the 
materials  they  use. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  these  interests  to  call  for  the 
development  of  entirely  new  materials  with  given 
properties  for  specific  purposes. 

In  this  respect  your  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories have  been  generous  contributors  of  the  under- 
lying data  involved,  the  production  of  which  often  re- 
quires the  most  difficult  investigations  in  chemistry  and 
in  physics,  as  to  the  constitution  and  properties  of  ma- 
terials. For  example,  the  development  of  the  many 
alloy  steels,  and  the  light  alloys  of  aluminum,  with 
definite  properties,  has  revolutionized  construction  in 
many  fields.  The  production  of  a  new  quick  drying 
coating  for  automobiles  and  the  processes  for  converting 
a  larger  portion  of  crude  petroleum  into  lighter  fuel  were 
fortunate  indeed  for  the  automobile  industry. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry and  later  the  Department  of  Physics  were  encour- 
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aged  to  do  original  investigation.  This  policy,  early 
established  and  consistently  carried  out,  has  made  these 
laboratories  conspicuous  agencies  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
Knowledge  essential  to  advancement  in  every  field  of 
science ,  pure  and  applied. 

What  a  splendid  record  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture has  to  its  credit!  One  of  the  first  to  be  established 
in  the  Country,  and  at  a  time  when  the  temporary 
structures  of  the  new  and  growing  West  were  giving 
way  to  permanent  ones  of  appropriate  design. 

From  a  modest  beginning  in  the  first  days  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  department  grew  with  the  needs  of  the  time. 
The  men  who  have  gone  out  from  it  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  Country,  and  have  taken  a  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  development  of  all  branches  of  its 
architecture,  as  designers,  builders  and  teachers. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  man,  who,  with  little  or  no 
precedent  to  guide  him,  had  the  vision  and  the  courage, 
the  devotion  to  his  profession  and  the  institution,  to 
organize  and  build  up  what  has  become  one  of  our 
greatest  schools  of  architecture — Professor  Ricker — a 
great  teacher  who  lived  and  worked  for  his  students, 
and  who  was  adored  by  them,  who  recognized  in  every 
man  his  ability  and  inspired  in  each  his  best  effort,  who 
established  the  traditions  which,  adhered  to  by  his  suc- 
cessors, have  resulted  in  the  department,  and  will  ever 
keep  it  in  the  high  place  which  it  occupies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  service  your  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  has  rendered  to  agriculture  in  the 
State  and  Country.  The  College  from  the  beginning  has 
been  well  equipped  for  experiments  in  practical  agri- 
culture; it  has  maintained  a  splendid  scientific  experi- 
ment station  and  has  taken  a  leading  position  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  University  early  included  on  its  staff  two  very 
great  men  in  the  fields  of  biology,  fundamental  to  agri- 
culture, of  which  the  services  of  each  have  been  of  far 
greater  economic  value  to  the  State  than  the  University 
has  cost  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
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Forbes,  a  brilliant  authority  in  the  field  of  entomology 
as  applied  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  was  a  man  of 
unusual  mental  ability  and  sound  scientific  judgment, 
an  investigator  of  the  highest  type. 

The  other,  Burrill,  the  botanist,  or  more  specifically, 
the  bacteriologist,  whose  early  work  in  connection  with 
the  bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  will  long  remain  a  classic 
second  only  to  that  of  Pasteur  himself.  Contemporan- 
eous with  that  great  scientist  during  the  latter  years  of 
Pasteur's  life,  Burrill  received  direct  from  him  through 
correspondence  and  his  reports  the  inspiration  that 
enabled  him  to  extend  the  doctrines  of  Pasteur  to  in- 
clude the  diseases  of  plants  and  to  other  diseases  of 
animals.  How  well  I  remember  the  controversies  that 
waged  as  to  whether  bacteria  were  of  the  plant  or  animal 
world,  whether  they  were  the  cause  or  result  of  disease, 
whether  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  were  the  same 
thing.  It  was  significant  of  the  man  that  he  recognized 
at  once  this  probable  new  field  of  botany,  and  proceeded 
to  develop  it  without  prejudice,  knowing  full  well  that 
this  procedure  would  settle  these  controversies  in  the 
end,  and  it  did.  Burrill  was  ever  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  the  subjects  he  taught,  and  had  about  him  a 
group  of  enthusiasts  who  strove  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps— the  marks  of  a  great  teacher  and  teaching  of  the 
highest  order.  From  these  disciples  are  to  be  found 
other  great  leaders  in  many  institutions  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  master,  a  nobleman  in  the  field  of  science, 
to  whom  the  University  and  the  public  owe  a  great  debt. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  cases  of 
the  men  who  early  established  the  broad  policies  which, 
followed  out  in  all  of  its  departments,  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional, old  and  new,  have  made  the  University  of 
Illinois  a  great  educational  institution,  and  so  regarded 
by  its  sister  institutions  from  whom  I  bring  the  most 
cordial  greetings. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
all  of  your  predecessors,  and  I  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  having  you  as  a  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  that  splendid  group  of  men.    The  problems  of 
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the  future  will  be  no  less  difficult  than  those  of  the  past, 
but  your  friends  at  other  institutions,  and  all  friends  of 
this  University,  join  in  wishing  for  you  a  long,  pros- 
perous and  happy  administration. 
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President  Barr: 

President  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  oldest  in  service  of 
the  state  university  presidents  of  America,  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
from  which  President  Chase  comes,  a  former 
member  of  its  faculty,  and  later  its  President, 
and  since  1904  President  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  was  to  have  brought  greetings  from 
the  state  universities  of  America.  He  was  on 
his  way  here  to  attend  the  installation  cere- 
monies when  he  was  taken  by  death.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  higher  education  and, 
in  fact,  to  the  whole  South.  In  his  place  Pres- 
ident Lotus  Delta  Coffman,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  brings  us  greetings  from  the 
state  universities  of  the  country.  President 
Coffman,  a  former  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  has 
for  the  last  ten  years  been  President  of  our 
great  sister  institution  to  the  North,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  I  am  very  happy  to 
present  President  Coffman. 
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Greetings  from  the  State  Universities 

of  America 

President  Lotus  Delta  Coffman: 

In  this  moment  of  exaltation  of  spirit  it  is  fitting  that 
mention  should  be  made  of  him  whom  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  had  chosen  to  bring  the  greetings  of 
the  state  universities  upon  this  important  occasion. 
There  was  none  wiser  in  the  councils  of  the  state  uni- 
versity presidents  of  America;  none  more  eloquent;  and 
none  who  knew  more  intimately  or  held  a  higher  regard 
for  the  ability  and  achievements  of  the  new  president  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Pres- 
ident Alderman  admired  him  for  what  he  believed  in, 
respected  him  for  the  things  for  which  he  stood,  and 
loved  him  for  the  ideals  he  cherished.  His  words  of 
greeting  will  not  be  uttered;  they  will  find  an  abiding 
place  in  the  heart  and  memory  of  him  whom  we  are 
assembled  to  honor. 

Men  must  go,  institutions  remain  on.  New  leaders 
come,  one  after  another,  to  direct  their  activities.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  four  of  the  presidents 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  have  seen  this  institution 
develop  and  expand  under  the  guiding  genius  of  three  of 
them.  Responsive  always  to  intelligent  public  opinion 
they  never  paid  truculent  tribute  to  biased  minority 
groups  nor  followed  after  the  fleshpots  of  educational 
sentimentalists.  There  was  a  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
a  stability  of  program,  an  adherence  to  the  traditions  of 
a  genuine  university,  in  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Draper,  James,  and  Kinley,  that  served  as  a 
model  and  set  a  standard  for  the  state  universities  of 
this  Country.  The  Nation's  debt,  certainly  the  debt  of 
the  universities  of  America  to  these  three  leaders, 
cannot  be  paid  by   tardy  words  upon   this    occasion. 

But  we  come  not  to  write  the  history  of  the  past, 
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rather  do  we  come  to  write  the  history  of  the  present. 
We  come  to  pay  our  respect  to  a  new  leader.  He  is  not 
an  untried  neophyte.  Already  he  has  been  tested  and 
found  not  wanting.  Under  his  guidance  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  exhibited  a  leadership  unexcelled 
in  the  South  and  equalled  by  but  few  universities 
elsewhere  throughout  this  country. 

Not  often  in  this  day  and  generation  do  we  find  a 
state  university  president  whom  another  state  would 
dare  to  invite  to  head  its  university.  Too  many  of  them 
are  under  investigation.  Occasionally,  there  is  one  who 
is  more  honest  or  who  appears  to  be  more  honest  than 
all  the  rest  to  whom  this  signal  honor  may  be  paid. 

One  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  in  this  demo- 
cratic Country  is  that  when  men  of  talent  and  ability  are 
discovered  in  the  educational  world  they  can  be  moved 
to  fields  of  greater  and  even  more  distinguished  useful- 
ness. How  important  it  is  that  the  universities  of  Amer- 
ica and  particularly  the  state  universities  seek  out 
such  men  and  give  them  the  means  and  support  that 
they  desire!  The  world  has  lost  faith  in  large  measure 
in  its  political  leadership  because  it  did  not  prevent  the 
World  War;  it  now  questions  its  leadership  in  economics 
because  it  did  not  forecast  and  prevent  the  financial 
depression. 

Shall  it  lose  confidence  in  its  educational  leadership 
because  it  pursues  false  gods  and  fails  to  search  after  the 
facts  and  to  state  the  truth?  There  was  never  a  time 
when  there  was  greater  need  for  courageous  souls  in  our 
universities  and  when  there  was  greater  need  for  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  them. 

Democracies  make  progress  by  compromising  with 
the  future.  Their  chief  weakness  has  been  their  inabil- 
ity to  set  up  remote  goals  and  to  strive  to  attain  them. 
They  follow  the  paths  of  least  resistance  because  they 
are  most  attractive  and  alluring.  They  refuse  to  accept 
or  to  ask  for  expert  guidance  or  service  except  in  the 
face  of  a  crisis.  They  are  always  looking  for  substitutes 
for  intelligence.  The  special  mission  of  the  state  uni- 
versities is  to  make  the  masses  receptive  to  intelligent 
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leadership  as  well  as  to  provide  their  fair  share  of  such 
leadership. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  sir,  that  I  act  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  state  universities  of  this  Country.  My  greetings  are 
not  perfunctory  nor  casual — they  are  really  an  invita- 
tion to  you  to  let  us  join  with  you  in  dignifying  the  worth 
and  in  enhancing  the  usefulness  of  the  institutions  we 
represent.  We  expect  the  University  of  Illinois  under 
its  new  leadership  to  exhibit  new  strength;  we  expect  it 
to  point  the  way  and  to  lead  in  the  solution  of  problems 
vital  to  human  welfare.  What  it  achieves  will  be  our 
blessing,  where  it  leads  we  are  prepared  to  follow. 

Our  greetings  are  the  greetings  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  human  learning  in  the  state  uni- 
versities, men  and  women  who  steadfastly  believe  that 
the  values  of  life  can  be  understood  and  interpreted  only 
through  the  processes  of  education,  men  and  women 
who  look  upon  our  universities  as  the  safeguards  of 
democracy  and  the  exponents  of  human  progress. 
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President  Barr: 

Charles  Henry  Rammelkamp,  President  of 
Illinois  College  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, brings  greetings  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  President  of  the  oldest  college  in  the 
State  should  bring  this  message  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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Greetings  from  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Illinois 

President  Charles  Henry  Rammelkamp: 

College  presidents,  it  has  been  said,  are  among  the 
shortest  lived  animals  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fact  that 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  brought  greetings  from  the 
colleges  of  the  State  to  a  new  president  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  But  banish  your  fears,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
here  with  another  greeting  not  because  the  University 
of  Illinois  makes  frequent  presidential  changes,  but  be- 
cause good  fortune,  blind  trustees,  or  some  other  in- 
scrutable destiny  has  permitted  me  to  "hold  on"  so 
long.  It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  I 
brought  greetings  to  President  James.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present  again  with  a  greeting  when  President 
Kinley  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  office. 
And  now  I  also  bring  you  hearty  good  wishes  from  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  Illinois. 

Whatever  disadvantages  long  service  may  drag  in  its 
wake,  it  at  least  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
based  on  personal  observation  and  experience.  During 
these  years  I  have  seen  this  University  make  marvelous 
strides  in  its  development  and  in  its  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education.  Since  that  first  greeting  I 
have  seen  over  fifty  buildings,  many  of  them  magnifi- 
cent structures,  added  to  your  plant;  I  have  seen  your 
faculty  increase  threefold;  your  student  body  quad- 
rupled. I  have  seen  the  state  appropriation  grow  from 
little  more  than  a  million  to  over  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  biennium.  What  a  magnificent,  dazzling 
growth  it  has  been  in  plant  and  in  material  resources. 
But  even  more  significant  during  these  years  has  been 
the  development  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  in  its  contributions  to  human 
knowledge.     It  stands  today  not  only  as  one  of  the 
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greatest  of  American  universities,  but  it  has  its  place 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world.  To  become 
the  head  of  such  an  institution,  Mr.  President,  must, 
indeed,  put  fire  into  your  soul. 

But  I  have  witnessed  during  these  years  not  only  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  also 
the  steady  development  of  the  colleges  of  the  State. 
How  often  have  some  people,  who  perhaps  do  not  hear 
very  well,  professed  to  have  heard  the  death  knell  of  the 
small  college.  First  they  said  they  heard  it  when  the 
state  universities  and  public  high  schools  began  their 
great  expansion;  now  they  say  they  hear  it  again  when 
the  junior  college  is  coming  upon  the  scene.  But,  some- 
how, the  college  won't  accommodate  the  prophets.  It 
lives  on,  both  as  an  independent  institution  and  as  a 
part  of  a  university  organization.  It  seems  to  have  a 
strange,  enduring  vitality.  I  started  to  speak  of  the 
growth  of  the  independent  colleges  in  Illinois  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  For  convenience  I  take  the 
twenty-one  colleges  in  Illinois  that  are  at  present  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Central  Association.  I  find  that  their 
combined  endowments  have  increased  by  over  thirteen 
million  dollars.  They  have  built  nearly  one  hundred 
buildings,  and  their  combined  attendance  has  increased 
by  over  eight  thousand  students.  And  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that,  like  the  State  Univer- 
sity, these  colleges  have  not  only  made  noteworthy 
progress  in  material  resources,  but  they  have  also  greatly 
improved  their  standards,  raising  higher  than  ever 
the  ideal  of  a  college  education.  To  complete  the  com- 
parison I  should  really  also  add  the  figures  for  the  other 
two  universities  of  the  State. 

One  additional  word.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
state  in  the  Union  where  the  relations  between  the  state 
university  and  the  colleges  have  been  more  cordial  and 
helpful.  Naturally  the  University  holds  a  position  of 
powerful  leadership  in  the  State  and  it  has  shown  the 
courage  of  its  convictions  in  insisting  upon  high  stand- 
ards. But  it  has  always  shown  a  sympathetic  spirit  and 
has  never  failed  to  lend  a  helping  hand.     During  the 
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years  that  I  have  labored  for  the  college  with  which  I 
am  connected,  I  have  never  had  better  nor  more  helpful 
friends  than  President  James  and  President  Kinley. 
My  colleagues,  I  feel  sure,  would  bear  similar  testimony, 
were  they  privileged  to  speak.  Mr.  President,  you  have 
come  to  a  state  where  there  exists  a  strong  tradition  of 
sympathy  and  friendliness  between  the  State  University 
and  the  colleges.    Let  us  cherish  that  tradition. 
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President  Barr: 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  con- 
tains and  has  contained  throughout  its  history 
the  names  of  scholars  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation.  For  this  faculty,  over 
which  our  new  President  is  called  to  preside, 
greetings  will  be  presented  by  Professor  James 
VVilford  Garner,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  and  himself  a  scholar  of  re- 
pute  in    the   field   of  international   relations. 
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Greetings  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  Faculty 

Professor  James  Wilford  Garner: 

I  count  it  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  the  faculty  in  welcoming  Doctor 
Chase  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  task  of  doing  this — if  I  may  call  it  such — is  greatly 
lightened  by  the  consciousness  which  I  have  that  in  the 
cordiality  of  its  feeling  and  the  heartiness  of  its  welcome, 
the  sentiment  of  those  for  whom  I  speak  is  not  only 
genuine  and  spontaneous,  but  it  is  unanimous. 

Measured  by  the  footrule  which  history  and  custom 
usually  apply  in  evaluating  the  life  of  an  institution,  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  still  in  its  youth.  As  such  it  has 
both  the  element  of  weakness  and  the  element  of 
strength,  which  we  associate  with  youth,  and  upon 
whichever  side  the  balance  of  preponderance  of  weight 
between  the  two  may  lie,  we  can  at  least  felicitate  you 
upon  having  come  to  the  presidency  of  a  university  in 
which  your  hands  are  untied  and  your  opportunities  for 
achievement  are  unhampered  by  the  impediments  of 
archaic  traditions. 

In  another  and  more  important  respect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, good  fortune  is  on  your  side.  This  University 
occupies  and  always  has  occupied  a  deep  place  in  the 
affections  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  gener- 
ously and  liberally  supported  by  its  legislature  and  its 
government.  There  have  sometimes  been  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  should  be  appropriated  for  its 
support,  but  there  has  never  been  any  difference  of 
opinion  that  this  support  should  be  liberal  and  generous. 

It  has  also  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  University 
never  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  object  of 
political  interference  or  even  an  investigation  by  a  fault- 
finding legislature.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  tribute 
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to  all  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  this  University  that  they  have  never  furnished 
an  occasion  or  an  excuse  for  it.  It  is  equally  a  tribute  to 
those  who  have  directed  the  political  affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  they  have  never  once  sought  to  create 
or  find  an  excuse  for  it.  Governors — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — have  been  its  friends.  Not  one  of 
them  has  ever  attempted  to  use  the  University  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  political  interests  or  those  of 
his  party. 

If  the  University  of  Illinois  has  achieved  any  standing 
among  the  universities  for  which  it  has  any  reason  to  be 
proud,  if  it  has  served  in  any  degree  the  educational, 
scientific  and  economic  interests  of  this  State,  that  suc- 
cess has  been  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  unbroken 
immunity  from  political  interference  which  it  has  en- 
joyed from  the  beginning.  Every  taxpayer  and  every 
citizen  of  this  State,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  the  practices  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  this  State  have  always  ceased  at  the  edge  of 
the  campus.  This  is  a  civilized  standard.  It  is  one 
which  may  be  commended  to  those  states  which  have 
not  yet  adopted  it. 

In  passing,  Mr.  President,  I  may  remark  that  the 
alumni,  who  have  at  one  time  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  distress  to  the  university  presidents,  as  far  as  I 
know  have  never  caused  the  Presidents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  any  concern.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  a  source  of  power  and  sympathy.  I  see  no  cause, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  why  for  this  reason  you  should 
ever  find  yourself  in  the  mental  state  of  a  certain  uni- 
versity president  mentioned  by  the  biographer  of  the 
late  Dean  Briggs  who  on  one  occasion  said  that  he  had 
an  ambition  to  be  promoted  some  day  to  the  wardenship 
of  a  state  penitentiary,  because  that  was  an  institution 
the  graduates  of  which  never  desired  to  come  back. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  length  of  my  speech  has 
been  limited  by  the  committee  on  the  program.  They 
did  not  even  give  me  the  latitude  which  the  President  of 
Yale  University  is  said  to  have  given  an  eminent  theo- 
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logian  who  came  there  to  preach.  He  asked  the  Presi- 
dent how  long  he  would  be  permitted  to  talk  and  the 
President  said,  "Sir,  you  are  at  liberty  to  talk  as  long  as 
you  please,  but  I  ought  to  say  that  there  is  a  tradition  at 
Yale  University  that  there  have  never  been  any  con- 
versions after  the  first  twenty  minutes."  The  com- 
mittee warned  me  that  I  must  not  even  make  an  at- 
tempt at  any  conversions  after  the  first  five  minutes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President,  I  only 
have  time  to  say  that  I  know  I  speak  what  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  University, 
that  we  welcome  your  collaboration,  we  welcome  your 
leadership,  we  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  as  long  of  dura- 
tion as  it  gives  evidence  of  being  distinguished  in  char- 
acter, and  we  pledge  you  our  loyal  cooperation  in  your 
effort  to  carry  forward  to  the  highest  achievement  the 
all  important  task  which  you  have  assumed. 
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President  Barr: 

Since  the  University  was  founded,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  students  have  entered  its  doors. 
They  are  intensely  interested  in  the  exercises 
today.  The  President  of  the  general  Alumni 
Association  is  here  this  morning  to  speak  for 
that  body  and  I  now  introduce  Mr.  Frank 
Hotchkiss  McKelvey,  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
will  speak  to  us. 
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Greetings  from  the  Alumni 

Mr.  Frank  Hotchkiss  McKelvey: 

I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  coming  as  they  do  from  practi- 
cally every  city,  town,  village,  and  rural  community  in 
our  State.  These  men  and  women  make  up  the  great 
Illini  family  and  are  keenly  interested  in  everything 
concerning  the  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater.  The  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  to  the  presidency 
met  with  their  hearty  approval.  We  believe  he  is  able 
to  further  this  great  educational  project.  While  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  be  head  of  such  an  important  institu- 
tion, it  is  also  one  of  opportunity — an  opportunity  to 
help  shape  the  destiny  of  those  who  may  come  under 
his  supervision. 

There  is  no  way  to  judge  the  future  but  by  the  past — 
looking  backward  to  look  forward.  Doing  so  there  is 
much  reason  to  anticipate  great  things  yet  to  come. 
Only  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  this  University  from 
its  meager  beginning  in  1869  as  an  agricultural  college 
reveals  its  progress  in  so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  many  things  yet  possible. 

We  are  living  in  a  tremendously  serious  time.  Never 
before  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  such  a  cry- 
ing need  for  trained  men  and  women  who  will  stand  by 
their  convictions.  Our  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  makes  us  feel  that  it  will  continue 
to  measure  up  to  a  high  place  of  excellency  among 
similar  institutions. 

We  alumni  take  no  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  several 
of  our  number  had  considerable  to  do  in  bringing  Doctor 
Chase  here.  Mr.  George  A.  Barr,  class  of  1897, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  chairman  of  the 
Board's  committee  on  the  presidency,  and  it  was  he  who 
made  the  final  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Board 
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on  February  20,  1930.  Other  alumni  were  on  the 
committee  with  Mr.  Barr — Mr.  Merle  J.  Trees,  class  of 
1907,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  class  of  1893.  Another 
of  our  alumni,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Carr,  class  of  1893,  as 
head  of  the  alumni  committee,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
traveling  about  the  country  and  getting  information 
first  hand  about  the  various  educators.  On  this  com- 
mittee with  Mr.  Carr  were  Judge  F.  L.  Wham,  class  of 
1909,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Pillsbury,  class  of  1907. 

Although  I  emphasize  the  alumni  interest,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  election  of  Doctor  Chase  to  the  presi- 
dency of  our  University,  and  his  acceptance,  greatly 
pleased  the  faculty,  students,  and  citizens  in  general. 

Officially  I  speak  for  the  alumni,  but  the  alumni  so 
overlap  into  other  divisions  of  people  that  I  feel  I  speak 
for  all.  Many  of  the  faculty  are  alumni,  the  students  are 
the  alumni  of  tomorrow  and  thousands  are  among  the 
citizenry  of  our  State  and  Nation.  All  of  us  believe  in 
Doctor  Chase  and  trust  his  years  of  experience  will 
prove  to  be  the  preparation  for  his  masterpiece,  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

To  you,  Doctor  Chase,  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  who 
have  passed  through  the  doors  of  this  University,  I  wish 
you  'Godspeed'  and  extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship. 
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President  Barr: 

The  cooperation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  tremendously  important.  The  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  State  is  important. 
The  help  of  the  alumni,  if  not  too  prominent, 
is  desirable.  But  the  good  will  of  the  student 
body  is  necessary.  For  the  twelve  thousand 
young  men  and  women  in  the  University  at 
this  time,  the  President  of  the  Student  Council, 
which  is  a  body  representing  all  the  various 
student  activities,  brings  greetings  from  the 
entire  student  body  to  our  new  President,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  introduce  Vernon  Leslie 
Kretschmer  of  the  class  of  1931 — quite  a  ways 
from  1897 — to  present  those  greetings. 
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Greetings  from  the  Student  Body 

Mr.  Vernon  Leslie  Kretschmer: 

On  behalf  of  the  undergraduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  I  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  Pres- 
ident Chase  at  this,  his  formal  inauguration  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  office.  The  welcome  I  now  convey  is 
a  genuine  one,  because  during  the  eight  months'  contact 
with  President  Chase,  which  the  student  body  has  al- 
ready enjoyed,  we  have  found  in  him  a  man  whose 
interests  are  whole-heartedly  those  of  the  undergraduate 
student.  We  have  found  him  ready  and  willing  to  listen 
to  our  suggestions  for  improvement  in  campus  affairs. 
President  Chase,  while  he  has  retained  all  of  the  dignity 
of  the  office  as  president  of  this  great  institution,  has  at 
the  same  time  endeared  himself  to  all  students  by  the 
cordial  contacts  he  has  established  on  every  available 
occasion.  President  Chase  is  regarded  by  us  not  only  as 
an  eminent  educator,  but  also  as  a  regular  fellow.  The 
student  body  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  interest 
of  our  new  president  in  the  problems  of  the  under- 
graduate students,  especially  those  problems  which 
arise  from  the  concentration  of  many  thousands  within 
the  confines  of  one  small  campus.  President  Chase  has 
pledged  his  support  to  the  students  in  working  out  a 
solution  to  their  various  difficulties.  As  president  of 
The  Student  Council,  I  am  sure  I  only  carry  out  the 
trust  imposed  on  me  by  the  undergraduates  of  this  insti- 
tution when  I  pledge  to  President  Chase  the  support  of 
the  student  body  in  making  this  the  kind  of  a  university 
that  he  wishes  it  to  be.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
the  simple  yet  sincere  welcome  which  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  now  extend,  through  me,  to 
President  Chase. 
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Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

President  Barr: 

At  this  time  President  Chase  will  take  charge  of  the 
matter  of  presenting  honorary  degrees. 

President  Chase: 

It  is  especially  fitting  at  this  time  that  the  University 
of  Illinois  should  honor  certain  people  who  have  achieved 
greatness  either  through  service  on  its  own  faculty  or  to 
our  own  State  or  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 
Of  those  who  are  honored  this  morning  I  will  ask  Dean 
Herbert  Mumford  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
sent the  first  recipient  of  the  honorary  degree. 

DEAN  EUGENE  DAVENPORT 

Dean  Herbert  Windsor  Mumford: 

Mr.  President,  I  present  to  you  Eugene  Davenport, 
scientist,  educator,  and  author,  pioneer  in  experimental 
work  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture,  devoted  admin- 
istrator and  guardian  of  the  University's  welfare,  be- 
loved among  his  colleagues,  whom  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  honor. 

Trained  in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  he  was 
called  to  the  University  in  1895  to  join  that  group  of 
distinguished  men  who  were  to  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  institution.  Here  he  entered 
upon  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  program  as  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  later  as  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  reorganizing  the  work 
of  the  college  and  winning  such  support  for  its  program 
that  what  had  been  one  of  the  weakest  departments  of 
the  institution  achieved  a  prominent  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Later,  the  opportunity  for  advisory  war  serv- 
ice, the  vice-presidency  of  the  University  and  his  retire- 
ment to  an  active  writing  career  from  his  farm  home 
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have  occupied  his  high  talents.  With  vision  and  inter- 
ests reaching  beyond  the  field  of  agriculture,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  guiding  educational  policies  along  lines 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  a  democracy. 
His  unstudied  courtesy  and  sincerity  endeared  him  to 
students  and  associates;  his  enthusiasm  and  geniality 
are  infectious.  Loyal  always  in  his  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  and  the  Commonwealth  he 
served  with  effective  power  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  is 
a  man  of  the  first  rank,  honored,  respected,  and  affec- 
tionately regarded  by  those  who  know  him. 

President  Chase: 

Dean  Davenport,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  University  Senate  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  (of  Illinois), 
I  confer  upon  you  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in 
token  of  that  present  you  with  this  diploma  and  invest 
you  with  this  hood. 

The  second  recipient  of  the  University  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  will  be  presented  by  Professor  Larson, 
head  of  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

PROFESSOR  EVARTS  BOUTELL  GREENE 

Professor  Laurence  Marcellus  Larson: 

In  the  autumn  of  1894  there  came  to  the  campus  at 
Urbana  a  young  man  from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  to  take  a  position  as  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory. He  came  at  a  time  when  Illinois  had  not  yet  made 
up  her  mind  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  universities 
in  the  land  but  he  soon  became  identified  with  a  small 
group  of  remarkable  men  who  were  actively  moving 
toward  such  a  decision. 

He  remained  at  Illinois  for  nearly  thirty  years,  serving 
as  professor  and  head  of  his  department  and  for  seven 
years  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  As 
dean  he  came  to  realize  the  advisability  of  organizing 
all  the  forces  of  the  arts  and  sciences  into  one  compact 
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administrative  unit.  That  this  was  successfully  achieved 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  tact  and  the  wisdom 
that  he  employed  in  the  delicate  task  of  reconciling 
diverging  interests. 

Of  his  fame  as  a  teacher  in  classroom  and  seminar,  of 
his  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  University,  of  his 
tireless  interest  in  every  effort  to  promote  the  study  of 
Illinois  history,  of  the  variety  of  services  that  he  ren- 
dered to  the  campus  and  the  community,  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  leaders  in  the  work 
of  education  throughout  the  State — of  these  matters  I 
need  not  speak;  they  are  recorded  in  the  memories  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  this  audience.  But 
though  his  energies  went  out  into  many  directions  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  scholar.  He  has  explored  the 
sources  of  American  history  at  many  points,  but  most  of 
all  he  has  tilled  the  colonial  field.  Only  the  other  day 
he  published  a  brilliant  and  courageous  address  on 
"Persistent  Problems  in  Church  and  State." 

Perhaps  the  quality  of  his  scholarship  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  one  of  his  more  recent  works,  "A  New  Eng- 
lander  in  Japan."  It  is  a  most  remarkable  study,  re- 
markable for  its  profound  insight,  for  its  unusual 
restraint,  and  for  its  strong  and  stately  English.  Two 
years  ago  the  American  Historical  Association  gave 
recognition  to  these  high  qualities  of  scholarly  produc- 
tion by  electing  the  author  to  its  presidency,  in  this  way 
bestowing  upon  him  the  greatest  distinction  and  the 
highest  honor  in  its  gift. 

We  mourned  when  our  friend  withdrew  from  Illinois, 
but  he  had  built  his  life  into  the  very  foundations  of  this 
immense  institution,  and  we  knew  that  the  great  gift  of 
the  past  would  continue  to  be  ours.  I  therefore  esteem 
it  a  great  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  be  allowed  to  present 
to  you  Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

President  Chase: 

Professor  Greene,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  University  Senate  and  by  the  authority  of 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  token  of  that 
present  you  with  this  diploma  and  invest  you  with 
this  hood. 

Dean  Babcock  will  present  the  next  recipient  of  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  HENRY  RAMMELKAMP 

Dean  Kendric  Charles  Babcock: 

Charles  Henry  Rammelkamp,  for  twenty-six  years 
President  of  Illinois  College  and  historian  of  the  first 
century  of  its  notable  service  to  higher  education  in 
Illinois  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  staunch  supporter 
of  historical  scholarship  as  Trustee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society;  and  sagacious  leader  and  councilor  in 
educational  affairs  in  the  North  Central  area.  A  son  of 
New  York,  educated  in  the  broad  traditions  of  Cornell 
University,  and  baptised  into  the  spirit  of  the  West  in 
California  and  in  Illinois,  he  now  welcomes  for  the  third 
time  a  new  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  who 
will  admit  him  to  full  membership  in  the  Tribe  of  the 
Illini  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
thereunto  belonging. 

President  Chase: 

President  Rammelkamp,  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  University  Senate  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
I  confer  upon  you  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in 
token  of  that  present  you  with  this  diploma  and  invest 
you  with  this  hood. 

Dean  Ketchum  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  present  the  fourth  recipient 
of  the  degree. 
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PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  NEWELL  TALBOT 

Dean  Milo  Smith  Ketchum: 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  a  native  son  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  with  the 
class  of  1 88 1,  a  member  of  the  engineering  faculty  of  his 
Alma  Mater  since  1885,  and  a  civil  engineer  of  inter- 
national reputation.  With  his  well  trained  mind  and 
his  high  ideals  he  has  had  an  outstanding  influence  in 
developing  high  standards  of  engineering  education  in 
the  University  and  in  the  Nation.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
introducing  laboratory  instruction  in  engineering  ma- 
terials and  applied  mechanics  in  the  engineering  curric- 
ulum and  he  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  engineering 
research  both  in  universities  and  in  the  industries.  The 
first  bulletin  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  was 
written  by  Professor  Talbot  and  it  was  followed  by  more 
than  twenty-five  bulletins  on  reinforced  concrete,  hy- 
draulics, mechanics  of  materials,  and  properties  of  ma- 
terials that  have  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and 
have  given  Professor  Talbot  a  national  and  international 
reputation  as  a  leader  in  engineering  research.  Pro- 
fessor Talbot's  researches  on  railroad  track  and  on 
reinforced  concrete  have  resulted  in  great  savings  to  the 
railroads  and  to  other  industries  and  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  saving  of  life  and  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. In  addition  to  his  University  duties  Professor 
Talbot  has  carried  on  an  active  engineering  practice  and 
has  maintained  a  close  contact  with  engineers  and  engi- 
neering societies.  One  of  his  early  achievements  was  the 
invention  and  development  of  the  septic  tank  for  the 
treatment  of  sewage.  Professor  Talbot  has  served  as 
consulting  engineer  on  many  commissions,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Committee  and  the  Galveston  Causeway. 

Professor  Talbot's  accomplishments  have  brought 
him  many  honors,  including  election  as  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials,  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
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tion  of  Engineering  Education.  He  has  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  a  long  list  of  engineering  societies 
which  includes  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  the 
American  Water  Works  Association.  He  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  distinguished  awards  and  medals  in 
Engineering,  including  the  Turner  Medal  for  his  inves- 
tigations in  reinforced  concrete,  the  Franklin  Institute 
Medal  for  his  investigations  of  the  stresses  in  railroad 
track,  and  the  Washington  Award  for  his  contributions 
to  engineering  education  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Professor  Talbot  was  given  the  honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
19 1 5  and  the  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1916. 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  civil  engineer,  teacher,  re- 
search investigator,  author,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  of 
high  ideals,  beloved  by  all  who  have  known  him,  and  a 
friend  of  mankind.  The  University  Senate  presents 
him  for  the  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

President  Chase: 

Professor  Talbot,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  University  Senate  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  token  of  that  present  you  with 
this  diploma  and  invest  you  with  this  hood. 
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Conclusion  of  Exercises 

President  Barr: 

As  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
the  University  has  suffered  a  great  sorrow.  I  refer  to 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Kinley,  wife  of  our  beloved  former 
president,  and  now  President  Emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Mrs.  Kinley  was  for  many  years  very  active  in  the 
life  of  the  University  and  was  loved  by  everyone  who 
knew  her.  I  extend  to  Doctor  Kinley  our  deepest 
sympathy.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
has  already  cabled  Doctor  Kinley  a  message  of  sym- 
pathy.   Mrs.  Kinley 's  death  is  a  great  loss. 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  these  exercises.  May  I 
suggest  that  the  audience  after  the  Benediction  has  been 
pronounced  remain  seated  until  the  procession  has 
passed  out  of  the  room.  The  exercises  will  now  be  closed 
bv  Benediction  which  will  be  pronounced  by  Bishop 
White. 
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Benediction 

Bishop  White: 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  with  you  all  ever  more.    Amen. 
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Recessional 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  the  audi- 
ence remained  seated  while  the  newly  installed 
President,  his  party,  and  the  official  delegates 
filed  out  of  the  New  Gymnasium  and  marched 
back  to  the  points  of  assemblage  in  the  Library. 
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Delegates 

Universities  and  Colleges 


University  of  Mexico  (i  551) 
David  Hobart  Carnahan,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University  (1636) 
Walter  Taylor  Fisher,  A.B., 
LL.B. 

Yale  University  (1701) 

Edward  Chauncey  Baldwin, 
Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

(1740) 

Albert  Ridgely  Brunker,  B.S. 

Princeton  University  (1746) 
Howard  Crathorne  Phillips, 
C.E. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity (1749) 
Howard  Vernon  Canter,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University  (1754) 
Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  Ph.D. 
Charles  Clarence  Williamson, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Brown  University  (1765) 

Charles  Marshall  Poor,  Ph.D. 

Rutgers  University  (1766) 
Howard  Elting,  D.Sc. 

Dartmouth  College  (1769) 
Leon  Burr  Richardson,  A.M. 

Dickinson  College  (1783) 
John  A.  Kinneman,  A.M. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

(1787) 

Elmer  Allen  Holbrook,  E.M. 

Georgetown  University  (1789) 
Robert  E.  Ward,  A.B. 


University  of  North  Carolina 

(1789) 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  A.M., 

LL.D. 
Howard  Washington  Odum, 

Ph.D. 

University  of  Vermont  (1791) 
George  Philip  Tuttle,  B.S. 

Williams  College  (1793) 
Stuart  J.  Templeton,  LL.B. 

University  of  Tennessee  (1794) 
Bernadotte  Everly  Schmitt, 
M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D. 

Union  College  (1795) 

Ralph  Decker  Bennett,  Ph.D. 

University  of  South   Carolina 
(1801) 

Davison  McDowell  Douglas, 
A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ohio  University  (1804) 

Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  LL.D., 

L.H.D. 
John  R.  Johnston,  A.B. 

Miami  University  (1809) 

Alfred  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Allegheny  College  (181 5) 
Frederick  Stephen  Breed, 
Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan  (18 17) 
Clare  Elmer  Griffin,  Ph.D. 

St.  Louis  Un'versity  (1818) 
Robert  S.  Johnston,  A.M. 

Centre  College  (18 19) 

Frank  L.  Rainey,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 
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Colby  College  (1820) 

Herbert  Shaw  Philbrick,  A.M., 
D.Sc. 

Indiana  University  (1820) 
John  Williams  Cravens,  A.M. 
William  J.  Moenkhaus,  Ph.D. 

George  Washington  Univer- 
sity (1821) 

Cloyd  Heck  Marvin,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Hobart  College  (1822) 

Murray  Bartlett,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Kenyon  College  (1824) 

Bernard  Levi  Jefferson,  Ph.D. 

Lafayette  College  (1824) 

William  Mather  Lewis,  LL.D., 
Litt.D. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Insti- 
tute (1824) 
George  Terry  Horton,  C.E. 

Western  Reserve  University 
(1826) 
Walter  James  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Hanover  College  (1827) 

William  Abbott  Oldfather, 
Ph.D. 

Shurtleff  College  (1827) 

George  Milton  Potter,  A.M., 
LL.D. 

University  of  Toronto  (1827) 

Malcolm  William  Wallace, 
Ph.D. 

Illinois  College  (1829) 

Charles    Henry    Rammelkamp, 
Ph.D. 

Denison  University  (1831) 

Avery  Albert  Shaw,  A.M., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


New  York  University  (1831) 

John  Stanley  Crandell,  B.S., 
C.E. 

Wesleyan  University  (Con- 
necticut) (1831) 
Martin  John  Prucha,  Ph.D. 

Wabash  College  (1832) 

Louis  Bertram  Hopkins,  A.M., 
LL.D. 

University  of  Delaware  (1833) 
Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Oberlin  College  (1833) 

John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Ph.D. 
Frank  Holcomb  Shaw,  B.Mus., 
M.Mus. 

Tulane  University  (1834) 
Paul  Brosman,  LL.B.,  J.S.D. 

Union  University  (1834) 

Henry  Eugene  Watters,  A.M., 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

Wheaton   College   (Massachu- 
setts) (1834) 
Beatrice  A.  Blodgett 

Albion  College  (1835) 

Frederic  Arthur  Russell, 
Ph.D. 

Duke  University  (1835) 

William  Preston  Few,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Marietta  College  (1835) 

Edward  Smith  Parsons,  A.M., 
L.D.H.,  LL.D. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
(1836) 

Melville  T.  Kennedy,  A.M., 
D.D. 

DePauw  University  (1837) 

G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  S.T.B., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Knox  College  (1837) 

William  Longstreth  Raub, 
Ph.D. 
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University  of  Louisville  (1837) 
Harvey  Francis  Rawungs, 
M.D. 

Marshall  College  (1837) 
John  Ripley  Young,  A.M. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  (1837) 
Mrs.  Roger  Adams,  A.M. 

Acadia  College  (Canada) 
(1838) 

Edward  Herbert  Cameron, 
Ph.D. 

Erskine  College  (1839) 

Thomas  Whitfield  Baldwin, 
Ph.D. 

University  of  Missouri  (1839) 

Frederick.  Blackmar  Mumford, 
M.S.,  D.Agr. 

Mount  Morris  College  (1839) 
C.  Ernest  Davis,  B.S.L.,  A.M. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

(1839) 

Monroe  F.  Cockrell 

Queen's   University    (Canada) 
(1841) 
James  Fairlie,  A.M. 

The  Citadel  (1842) 

Walter  Mickle  Smith,  B.S., 
C.E. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College  (1842) 
JohnTheodore  Buchholz, Ph.D. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

(1842) 

Charles  LeoO'Donnell,  C.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Williamette  University  (1842) 

Charles  Sidney  Cutting,  A.B., 
LL.D. 

Wheaton  College  (Illinois) 

(1843) 

James  Oliver  Buswell,  Jr., 
B.D.,  D.D. 


Hillsdale  College  (1844) 
Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Bavlor  College  for  Women 

(1845) 

John  Crumpton  Hardy,  LL.B., 
LL.D. 

Wittenberg  College  (1845) 
Henry  A.  Hanson,  A.M. 

Beloit  College  (1846) 

Irving  Maurer,  A.M.,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

University  of  Buffalo  (1846) 

Samuel  Paul  Capen,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Carroll  College  (1846) 

Lloyd  Slote  Dancey,  A.M. 

MacMurray  College  (1846) 

Clarence  Paul  McClelland, 
D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Mount  Union   College   (1846) 
Charles  Raymond  Ross,  Ph.D. 

College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (1847) 
Everett  D.  Hood,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Earlham  College  (1847) 

Ernest  Atkins  Wildman,  Ph.D. 

Grinnell  College  (1847) 
Hudson  H.  Pittman,  B.D. 

University  of  Iowa  (1847) 

Clement  C.  Williams,  B.S.,  C.E. 

Lawrence  College  (1847) 
Glen  Buck,  D.B.A. 

Rockford  College  (1847) 

William  Arthur  Maddox, 

Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
William  F.  English,  Jr.,  A.B., 

B.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin  (1848) 
James  David  Phillips,  B.S. 
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Michigan  State  Normal 
College  (1849) 
John  Alvan  Sellers,  Ph.D. 

William  Jewell  College  (1849) 
Allen  J.  Moon,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Butler  University  (1850) 
James  William  Putnam,  Ph.D. 

Capital  University  (1850) 
Otto  Mees,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Hiram  College  (1850) 
Ray  Lepley,  Ph.D. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
(1850) 

William  J.  Davidson,  A.B., 
S.T.B.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Rochester  (1850) 

Samuel  Mack  Havens,  A.M., 
LL.B. 

University  of  Minnesota 
(1851) 

Lotus  Delta  Coffman,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  D.S.Ed.,  L.H.D. 

Northwestern  University 
(1851) 
Addison  Hibbard,  A.M. 

College  of  the  Pacific  (1852) 

Nathan  William  MacChesney, 
LL.B.,  LL.M.,  LL.D. 

Cornell  College  (1853) 

Herbert  John  Burgstahler, 
A.B.,  S.T.B.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Roanoke  College  (1853) 

William  Riley  Parker,  A.M. 

Washington  University  (1853) 

Otto  Heller,  Ph.D. 

George  Reeves  Throop,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Western  College  for  Women 

(1853) 

Susan  Wade  Peabody,  Ph.D. 


Hamline  University  (1854) 
Alfred  Franklin  Hughes, 
A.M.,  D.D. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  (1854) 
John  Taylor  Pirie,  A.B. 

Berea  College  (1855) 
Key  Lee  Barkley,  Ph.D. 

Eureka  College  (1855) 

Samuel  Glenn  Harrod,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

(1855) 

Ralph  Dorn  Hetzel,  LL.D. 

Birmingham-Southern  College 
(1856) 

William  Homer  Spencer, 
Ph.B.,J.D. 

Lake  Erie  College  (1856) 
Lottie  E.  Munn,  Ph.D. 

Alfred  University  (1857) 
Clarence  L.  Clarke,  Ph.D. 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity (1857) 
Harry  A.  Brown,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

Lake  Forest  College  (1857) 
Herbert  McComb  Moore,  D.D. 

Michigan  State  College  (1857) 

Robert  Sidey  Shaw,  B.S.A., 
Dr.Agr. 

Baker  University  (1858) 

Beulah  May  Armstrong,  Ph.D. 

Iowa  State  College  (1858) 
Robert  Graham,  B.S.,  D.V.M. 

Mount  Allison  University 
(1858) 
William  Henry  Irving,  Ph.D. 

Cooper  Union  (1859) 

George  F.  Bateman,  B.E.,  M.E. 
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Whitman  College  (1859) 

Hugh  Elmer  Brown,  B.D.,  D.D. 

Louisiana  State  University 

(i860) 

James  F.  Broussard,  A.M., 
Officier  d'Academie 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology  (1861) 

Samuel  Wesley  Stratton, 

Ph.D.,  D.Eng.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

North  Central  College  (1861) 
Edward  Everett  Rall,  Ph.D. 

Vassar  College  (1861) 

Virginia  Bartow,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 
(Canada)  (1862) 
Alfred  Theodor  Wiancko, 
B.S.A. 

University  of  South  Dakota 
(1862) 

Herman  Gerlach  James,  J.D., 
Ph.D. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege (1863) 
William  Patrick.  Haves,  Ph.D. 

Bates  College  (1864) 

John  Perley  Sprague,  A.B., 
M.D. 

University  of  Denver  (1864) 
Roger  Spencer  Sweet,  A.M. 

University  of  Nevada  (1864) 
Laurence  Larkin  Quill,  Ph.D. 

Swarthmore  College  (1864) 
Francis  Grant  Blair,  B.S., 
LL.D.,  Ed.D. 

Cornell  University  (1865) 
Robert  Morris  Ogden,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege (1865) 
P.  D.  Wilkinson,  Ph.D. 


Lehigh  University  (1865) 

Alfred  Copeland  Callen, 
E.M.,  M.S. 

Ottawa  University  (Kansas) 
(1865) 
Harold  Heaton  Bailey,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Kansas  (1865) 
Ernest  Hiram  Lindley,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Kentucky  (1865) 
Thomas  Poe  Cooper,  B.S.  in  Agr. 

University  of  Maine  (1865) 
Harvey  Herbert  Jordan,   B.S. 

Worcester    Polytechnic    Insti- 
tute (1865) 

Ellery  Burton  Paine,  M.S., 
E.E. 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

(1866) 

Herbert  Fisher  Moore, 
M.M.E.,  D.Sc 

Morgan  College  (1867) 

John  Oakley  Spencer,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

St.  Viator  College  (1867) 

John  W.  R.  Maguire,  C.S.V., 
Ph.D. 

Simpson  College  (1867) 
John  E.  Evans,  S.T.B.,  D.D. 

State  Teachers  College 
(Missouri)  (1867) 
Eugene  Fair,  Ph.D. 

College  of  Wooster  (1868) 

George  Foss  Schwartz,  A.M., 
B.Mus. 

University  of  California  (1868) 

William  Benson  Storey,  Ph.B., 
LL.D. 

Wells  College  (1868) 

Kerr  Duncan  Macmillan, 
S.T.D. 
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Boston  University  (1869) 
Gay  Charles  White,  A.M., 
S.T.B.,  D.D. 

Purdue  University  (1869) 
Edward  Charles  Elliott, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Nebraska  (1869) 
Theos  Jefferson  Thompson, 
Ph.D. 

University  of  Akron  (1870) 
George  Frederick  Zook,  Ph.D. 
Sleeter  Bull,  M.S. 

Carthage  College  (1870) 
Jacob  Diehl,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Canisius  College  (1870) 

Rudolph  Joseph  Eichhorn,  S.J., 
A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati 
(1870) 
Guy  Alan  Tawney,  Ph.D. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 
(1870) 
Arthur  David  Moinat,  Ph.D. 

Loyola    University    (Chicago) 
(1870) 

Robert  M.  Kelley,  S.J.,  A.M., 
LL.D. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy (1870) 
Morgan  Brooks,  M.E.,  Ph.B. 

Syracuse  University  (1870) 
Horace  Ainsworth  Eaton, 
Ph.D. 

Wilson  College  (1870) 

Mrs.  Alfred  Copeland  Callen, 
A.B. 

Elmhurst  College  (1871) 
Homer  H.  Helmick,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Arkansas  (1 871) 
John  Clinton  Futrall,  A.M., 
LL.D. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
(1872) 
Luther  Fuller,  B.S. 

Drury  College  (1873) 

Pauline  D.  McCandless,  A.B. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  (1872) 

Andrew  MacNairn  Soule, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.A.,  LL.D., 
D.Agr. 

Ohio  State  University  (1872) 

William  Oxley  Thompson, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  the  City  of 
Toledo  (1872) 
Henry  John   Doermann,  A.M., 
Ed.D. 

Southeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College  (1873) 
Joseph  Archibald  Serena,  A.B., 
LL.D. 

Vanderbilt  University  (1873) 
Edwin  Mims,  Ph.D. 

Colorado  College  (1874) 

Charles  Christopher  Mierow, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

(1874) 

Thomas  Jefferson  Holmes, 
M.S.,  C.S.M.,  LL.B. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

(1874) 

Donald  Bishop  Prentice,  M.E., 
Ph.B.,  A.M. 

St.  Olaf  College  (1874) 

William  Clarence  Benson, 
A.M. 

Brigham  Young  University 

(1875) 

William  Ernest  Carroll,  Ph.D. 
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George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  (1875) 
Bruce  Ryburn  Payne,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  D.Ed.,  D.Litt. 

Southwestern  University 

(1875) 

Charles  Edward  Diehl,  A.M., 
LL.D. 

Wellesley  College  (1875) 
Bertha  K.  Straight,  A.M. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1876) 
Arthur  Byron  Coble,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado  (1876) 
Whitney  Clark  Huntington, 
M.S.,  C.E. 

University  of  Oregon  (1876) 
Luton  Ackerson,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. 

University  of  Western  Ontario 
(Canada)  (1878) 
William  Sherwood  Fox,  Ph.D., 
D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Radcliffe  College  (1879) 
Mrs.  Morgan  Brooks,  A.M. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College  (1879) 
Arthur  Beverly  Mays,  A.M. 

Bridgewater  College  (1880) 
David  Henry  Hoover,  Ph.D. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
(1880) 
William  Reed  Veazey,  Ph.D. 

Coe  College  (1881) 

Fred  H.  Currens,  Ph.D. 

Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  (1881) 
Charles  C.  Compton,  B.S. 

Eastern  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege (South  Dakota)  (1881) 
Ruth  C.  Krueger,  B.S. 


Marquette   University   (1881) 
Harvey  L.  Pettit,  Ph.D. 

Smith  College  (1881) 

Daisy  Luana  Blaisdell,  A.M. 

Huron  College  (1883) 

Royal  Clyde  Agne,  A.M.,  D.D. 

University  of  North  Dakota 
(1883) 
Thomas  M.  Chisholm,  A.B. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (1885) 
Mrs.  William  G.  Hibbard,  A.B. 

College  of  St.  Thomas  (1885) 
Matthew  Schumacher,  Ph.D. 

Leland  Stanford  University 
(1885) 
Charles  Vincent  Taylor,  Ph.D. 

Rollins  College  (1885) 

A.  B.  Anderson,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (1885) 
Rufus  Bernhard  von  Klein- 
Smid,  Sc.D.,  Ph.D.,  J.D., 
LL.D.,  D.M.C.P.,  Litt.D. 

Ouachita  College  (1886) 
Tabitha  Broadhurst 

Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica (1887) 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Hugh  Ryan, 
S.T.D.,  Ph.D. 

Occidental  College  (1887) 
Paul  Thomas  Young,  Ph.D. 

Pomona  College  (1887) 

Raymond  Stratton  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 
(1888) 

Marion  Luther  Brittain,  A.B., 
LL.D. 

Utah  State  Agricultural   Col- 
lege (1888) 
William  Ernest  Carroll,  Ph.D. 
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Clark  University  (1889) 

Wallace  Walter  Atwood, 
Ph.D. 

Clemson  Agricultural   College 
(1889) 
Arthur  F.  Riggs,  B.S.,  E.E. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege (1889) 
Mrs.  George  Iva  Wallace 

Elon  College  (1889) 

Clarke  Winton  Hook,  A.M. 

University  of  New  Mexico 
(1889) 
Frank  Chappell  Ogg,  Ph.D. 

Agnes  Scott  College  (1890) 

James  Ross  McCain,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Converse  College  (1890) 

Mrs.  Charles  Hughes  John- 
ston, A.M. 

University  of  Arizona   (1890) 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald, 
Ph.D. 

St.  Procopius  College  (1890) 
John  F.  Cherf,  O.S.B.,  Ph.B. 

Drexel  Institute  (1891) 
Newton  Evans 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  (1891) 
C.  Langdon  White,  Ph.D. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical   College   (1891) 
Henry  Garland  Bennett,  Ph.D. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy (1892) 

Howard  Monroe  Raymond, 
D.Sc. 

Greenville  College  (1892) 
Leslie  Ray  Marston,  Ph.D. 


University  of  Chicago  (1892) 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins, 
A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Oklahoma  (1 892) 
William  Bennett  Bizzell, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

American  University  (1892) 

Lucius  Charles  Clark,  A.B., 
S.T.B.,  D.D. 

Aurora  College  (1893) 

Orrin  Roe  Jenks,  B.D.,  D.D. 

Clarkson  Memorial  College  of 

Technology  (1896) 

Joseph  Eugene  Rowe,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Lewis  Institute  (1896) 
Robert  A.  Mowat 

University  of  Tulsa  (1896) 

John  Duncan  Finlayson,  A.B., 
B.D.,  Th.D.,  LL.D. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

(1897) 

Frederic  Rutherford  Hamil- 
ton, Ph.D. 

DePaul  University  (1898) 

Francis  V.  Corcoran,  CM., 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Eastern  Illinois  Teachers 
College  (1899) 
Livingston  C.  Lord,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Western  Illinois  State 

Teachers  College  (1899) 

Walter  Piety  Morgan,  Ph.M., 
D.Ed. 

Simmons  College  (1899) 

Mrs.  Harrison  August  Ruehe, 
S.B. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (1900) 
Charles  Watkins,  Ph.D. 
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James  Millikin  University 
(1901) 
Jesse  Hayes  White,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

09O3) 

Jose  A.  Balsiero,  LL.B. 

Texas  State  College  for 
Women  (1903) 
Mrs.  Emil  Wilhelm  Lehmann 

University  of  Leeds  (England) 
(1904) 
John  Arthur  Wilson,  Sc.D. 

School  of  Engineering  of 
Milwaukee  (1905) 
John  Dudley  Ball,  B.S.,  E.E., 
Ph.D. 

University  of  Florida  (1905) 
Angus  M.  Laird,  A.M. 

Marygrove  College  (1906) 
George  Hermann  Derry, 
S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Coker  College  (1908) 
Ruth  Rogers,  A.M. 


East  Central  State  Teachers 
College  (Oklahoma)  (1909) 

Marvin  P.  Hatchett,  A.B., 
LL.B.,  M.S. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 
(1909) 
Mrs.  Carol  R.  Gould,  B.M. 

Ginling  College  (China)  (191 1) 
Minnette  Barber,  A.M. 

Skidmore  College  (191 1) 

Henry  Thomas  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Rice  Institute  (1912) 

Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Kent  State  College  (1913) 
A.  Sellew  Roberts,  Ph.D. 

Battle  Creek  College  (1923) 
Paul  Frederick  Voelker,  Ph.D. 

Hartwick  College  (1928) 
Charles  Wilson  Leitzell, 
A.M.,  D.D. 

Cook  County  School  of 
Nursing  (1929) 
Laura  R.  Logan,  A.M.,  R.N. 


Delegates   of   Learned   Societies   and   National 
Educational  and  Professional  Organizations 


American   Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science 
Frederic  Edward  Lee,  Ph.D. 

American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy 
Charles  Bernard  Jordan,  Ph.C. 

American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Registrars 
Roy  W.  Bixler,  A.M. 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism 
Lawrence  William  Murphy, 
A.M. 


American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors 
Harry  Walter  Tyler,  Ph.D. 

American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women 
Agnes  Ermina  Wells,  Ph.D. 

American  Ceramic  Society 
Ross  Coffin  Purdy,  C.E. 

American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion 

Samuel  Paul  Capen,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 
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American    Economic   Associa- 
tion 
Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart,  Ph.D. 

American  Federation  of 
Teachers 
Florence  Curtis  Hanson,  Ph.B. 

American  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  New  York 
Joseph  Cullen  Blair,  M.S., 
D.Sc. 

American  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers 
Rudolph  Frederick 
schuchardt,  e.e. 

American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
C.  C.  Whittier,  B.C.E. 

American  Library  Association 

Phineas  Lawrence  Windsor, 
Ph.B. 

American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety 
Ernest  Preston  Lane,  Ph.D. 

American  Medical  Association 
Nathan  Porter  Colwell,  M.D. 

American  Oriental  Society 
Albert  Howe  Lybyer,  Ph.D. 

American  Philological  Associ- 
ation 
Howard  Vernon  Canter,  Ph.D. 

American   Philosophical   Soci- 
ety 
B.  Smith  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

American  Physical  Society 
Charles  Tobias  Knipp,  Ph.D. 

American  Political  Science 

Association 

James  Wilford  Garner,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D. 


American  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers 

Milo  Smith  Ketchum,  D.Sc, 
C.E. 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  Ph.D. 

Henry  M.  Waite,  LL.D. 

American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers 
James  D.  Cunningham 

American  Society  of  Farm 
Managers 
D.  Howard  Doane 

Archaeological  Institute  of 

America 

William  Abbott  Oldfather, 
Ph.D. 

Association  of  American 
Colleges 

William  Joseph  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

Association  of  American  Li- 
brary Schools 

Charles  Clarence  Williamson, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Association  of  American  Law 

Schools 

Albert  James  Harno,  LL.B., 
LL.D. 

Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges 
Frederick  Carl  Zapffe,  M.D. 

Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land 
Murray  Bartlett,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  of 

Southern  States 

William  Preston  Few,  A.M., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
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Association  of  College  and 
University  Unions 
Edward  Emmerson  Stafford, 
A.B. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences 

Barton  Warren  Evermann, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Carnegie   Foundation   for  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching 
William  Setchel  Learned, 
Ph.D. 

Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D. 

Classical  Association  of 
Middle  West  and  South 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Ph.D. 

Classical  League 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.M. 

Geological  Society  of  America 
Edgar  Roscoe  Cumings,  Ph.D. 

Headmasters  Association 
Irving  0.  Palmer,  A.M. 

Institute  of  International 
Education 
Charles  B.  Vibbert,  A.B. 

John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation 
Coleman  Roberts  Griffith, 
Ph.D. 

Juilliard   Musical   Foundation 
Eugene  Allen  Noble,  LL.D., 
L.H.D. 

Mathematical  Association 
of  America 

Robert  Daniel  Carmichael, 
Ph.D. 

Modern  Language  Association 
of  America 
John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.D. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences 
William  Trelease,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education 
David  Spence  Hill,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers 
Robert  Guy  Buzzard,  Ph.D. 

National  Research  Council 
Morris  Morgan  Leighton, 
Ph.D. 

North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

Walter  Piety  Morgan,  Ph.M., 
Dr.Ed.  (Hon.) 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  (Honorary 
Music  Fraternity) 
Frank  Holcomb  Shaw,  Mus.B., 
Mus.D. 

Phi   Beta   Kappa   Foundation 
Walter  Charles  Lindley, 
LL.B.,  J.D. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  United 
Chapters 
George  Gleason  Bogert,  LL.B. 

Sigma  Nu  Fraternity 
(Grand  Chapter) 
John  M.  Roberts 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.D. 

Society  of  Sigma  Xi 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.D. 

Tropical  Research  Board 
Harold  D.  Fish 

Western  Society  of  Engineers 
Frank  David  Chase,  B.S. 
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Officials  of  the  State  of  Illinois 


Honorable  Louis  L.  Emmer- 
son,  Governor  of  Illinois 

Honorable  Edward  J.  Bar- 
rett, State  Treasurer 

Honorable  Francis  Grant 
Blair,    Superintendent    of 
Public  Instruction 

Honorable  Oscar  E.  Carl- 
strom,  Attorney  General  of 
Illinois 

Honorable  Stuart  E.  Pier- 
son,  Director  of  Agriculture 

Honorable  Garrett  DeF. 
Kinney,  Director  of 
Finance 

Honorable  Leo  H.  Lowe, 
Director  of  Trade  and 
Commerce 

Honorable  Henry  H.  Cleave- 
land,  Director  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings 


Honorable  John  G.  Mill- 
house,   Director   of  Mines 
and  Minerals 

Honorable  Ralph  F.  Brad- 
ford, Director  of  Conser- 
vation 

Honorable  Harry  W.  Hanson, 
Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce 

Honorable  A.  L.  Bowen, 
Department  of  Public 

Welfare 

Honorable  C.  Herrick  Ham- 
mond, Supervising  Archi- 
tect of  the  State  of  Illinois 

Honorable  Frank  Thomas 
Sheets,  Chief  Highway- 
Engineer  of  Illinois 

Honorable   Clyde   E.   Stone, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court 


Former  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 


Mr.  William  Lamont  Abbott, 
M.E.,  LL.D.,  Chicago 

Mr.  James  Elder  Armstrong, 
B.S.,  Hon.  A.M.,   Chicago 

Mrs.  Florence  Watson 

Burrell,   Dubuque,   Iowa 


Mr.  Robert  Franklin  Carr, 
B.S.,  LL.D.,  Chicago 

Mr.  Otis  Willis  Hoit,  B.S., 
Geneseo 

Mr.  Fred  Louis  Wham, 
LL.B.,  Centralia 
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Federal  Officials  of  Illinois 


Congressman  William  H. 
Dieterich,  Beardstown, 
Twentieth   Congressional 
District 

Major-General  Frank 
Parker,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
Area,  Chicago 

Albert  Fred  Woods,  A.M., 
D.Agr.,  LL.D.,  Director  of 
Scientific  Work,  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture 


Honorable  Fred  Louis  Wham, 
LL.B.,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  (Illinois) 

Honorable  Charles  Edgar 
Woodward,  United  States 
District  Judge  (Illinois) 

Honorable  Walter  Charles 
Lindley,  LL.B.,  J.D., 

United  States  District 
Judge  (Illinois) 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois 

Mr.  George  A.  Barr,  President,  Joliet 

Mr.  James  W.  Armstrong,  Rock  Island 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Barrett,  Chicago 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Blair,  Springfield 

Governor  Louis  L.  Emmerson,  Springfield 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  Evans,  Taylorville 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Grigsby,  Pittsfield 

Mrs.  Marjorie  R.  Hopkins,  Chicago 

Dr.  William  L.  Noble,  Chicago 

Mr.  Merle  J.  Trees,  Chicago 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Williams,  Benton 

Mr.  Hazen  S.  Capron,  Treasurer,  Champaign 

Mr.  Harrison  E.  Cunningham,  Secretary,  Urbana 

Mr.  Lloyd  Morey,  Comptroller,  Urbana 
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Committee  on  the  Installation 
of  the  President 

From  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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